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FDR Message May 


Open Fire on Tories 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The grapevine report 
has it that President Roosevelt is readying the 
Big Berthas to take the fight to the reactionary 
majority on Capitol Hill. The President’s Christ- 
mas message may sound the opening gun. White 
House intimates promise the return of the 
“fighting Roosevelt” of the early New Deal 
days, and that. the coalition of Republicans and 
reactionary Democrats which has been running 
Congress will be catching hell from now on. 


The President has wanted to do this all along, 
they say, but has been held off by pressure of 
working out the military combination with 
Russia and Britain . .. and by his legendary 
sense of timing that made the President feel 
that the right time to open the domestic cam- 
paign against the reactionaries would be after 
the 1944 session of Congress opened. 

It is believed by some here that Congressional 
action in killing the Soldiers Vote Bill proved 
the last straw. Public reaction, which has been 
letting the War Profiteers get away with 
murder, has suddenly gotten hot about the in- 
justice done to our fighting men by the tery 
Republicans and Democrats who fear the pre- 
dominantly progressive leanings of our soldiers, 
sailors and marines. To deny the vote to the 
men who are giving their lives to defend democ- 
recy has just about blown the top. 











White House intimates say their boss was the 
first one to catch the het public reaction of in- 
dignation and to decide to 
use the changing tide to 
come in swinging. 





Nevertheless, it prob- 4 
ably is true to say that Si 
tew realize how much 4 : 
Roosevelt depends on the ‘ 
soldier vote for a fourth { 
term. By November, 1944, — 
mates, about 12 million J 
men will be under arms, : 
all cf them having the 
legal right to vote. Demo- | . 
according to present esti- oo 
crats outnumber RKepub- Roosevelt 
licans 7 to 3 in the armed 
services. 





But that isn’t all. Another big election factor 
will be the five to 10 million families who have 
moved to take new war jcbs. Loss of residence 
qualifications will disfranchise many of them. 
Most of the rest will need an aggressive cam- 
paign to get them to register in order to be 
able to vote. 

After the 1942 elections, it was estimated 
that Demecrats outnumbered Republicans 20 
million {6 19 million. With the margin as close 
as that, the Republicans can win the presidency 
by default. Roosevelt will need all the soldie: 
votes he can get and all those of war workers 
who have moved fcr a slim chance to squeeze 
through in 1944. 

These facts, too, help explain the Roosevelt 
décision to carry on aggressive fight against the 
tory tide. 


OPA Retreats Before 
Wer Profits Bloc 


OPA is still in full retreat before the drive of 
the War Profiteers Lobby on Capitol Hill. The 
latest OPO surrender of consumer interests is 
to the big drug and chemical companies in the 
vitamin manufacturing line. 

Just a month ago—on Nov, 27—this column 
passed along the tip: “Watch what OPA Admin- 
istrator Chester Bowles does about ceiling prices 
on vitamins for a revelation of how far OPA is 
willing to go to appease the War Profiteers.” 

The inside story, as revealed here, was that 
OPA Deputy Administrator James F. Brownlee, 
in charge of prices, gave the vitamin manufac- 
turers their choice. They could either have 
prices set at four-and-a-half times the cost of 
production, or they could have them set at 15% 
below present prices. The vitamin-boys, who 
around Washington, yessed Brownlee. Then they 
ewnt around to see Bowles. 

A delegation representing the 15 leading drug 
and‘ chemical manufacturers in the field lcd.ed 
a fermal protest with Bowles. They charge 
that unless their appeal was upheld, the drug 
and chemical corporations would prompt a Con- 
gressional] lynching of OPA. 

Then the manufacturers went into Federal 
District Court here, asking an injunction to 
restrain OPA from carrying out the Brownlee 
formula. The judge threw the case out of court. 

But Chester Bowles has saved the day for the 
drug and chemical companies. He has thrown 
out the Brownlee formula, and OPA, he has de- 
cided, WILL NOT sei ceiling prices for 
packaged vitamins. 

The pernicious practice of protecting war 
profiteering by passing on all business costs to 
the public is entrenched further this week in 
a new OPA order which permits service es- 
tablishments (such as repair shops, tailors, 
barbers, laundries, etc.) to raise prices to cover 
overtime wage rates. 

“This action was made necessary,” OPA said, 
“because of the decided trend in the repair 
business toward a lengthening of the work week 
and the payment of overtimes wages beyond the 
first 40° hours. 

“The 48-hour week has been made mandatory 
in many areas by rulings of the War Manpower 
Commission. In many other cases it has been 
adopted voluntarily in order to use available 
workers more efficiently. Charges for most 
repair services were frozen generally at the 
March, 1942, level. In authorizing an increase 
in customers’ rates where overtime service is 
provided, OPA has recognized the problem that 
added overtime costs have imposed upon many 
establishments.” 

So says OPA, ignoring the fact that quantity 
of output going into overtime production in 
itself pays industry well in mounting profits. 
The new order serves to protect those profits 
from being diminished in the slightest degree. 
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Labor Irritated With Washington’s 
Policies on Wages, Bargaining 





AMG Puts Curb on 
Political Activity in 
Italy Despite Protests 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


As the Italian political situation became more 
explosive this week, precipitated by a clash be- 
tween AMG and the leading Italian political 
parties, it was evident that the Allied authori- 
ties would seck to curb political activity by giv- 
ing greater powers and contro! to the Badoglio 


government. 


Popular sentiment, it is obvicus, is for the 
abdication of the king. Last week a rally in 
Naples attended by 5,000 persons cheered every 
demand for the ouster of Victor Emanuel. AMG 
replied by putting a ban on politica] meetings. 
When leading Italian figures such as Croce and 
Sforza protested, charing that the AMG “had 
beecme the tools of the neo-fascists,” the AMG 
coldly ignored the protest and forced a retrac- 
tion of the charges of aiding “neo-fascists.” 


The Allied move to control the situaticn came 
in an announcement from the Allied Advisory 
Council for Italy recommending to General 
Risenhower that contro] of most of Southern 
Italy, Sicily and Sardinia be turned over to the 
Badoglio government. The recommendation was 
voted at a meeting of the Council in Algiers 
and approved by Rcbert Murphy for the United 
States, Rene Massigli for the French Commit- 
tee, Roger Makins for Great Britain and Andrei 
J. Vishinsky for the Soviet Union. The new 
territory turned over the Badoglio government 
extends to the northern provinces of Salefno, 
Potenza and Bari, although Naples remains yet 
under direct Allied military government. 


Although the latest Algiers declaration asks 
for resumption of political activity in the areas 
turned over, the AMG is intent on ending polical 
aetivity in liberated areas as a result of the 
clashes between the anti-monarchists and the 
military. The Associated Press reports that 
“violence has already broken out in widely 
separated portions of. southern Italy. 


Recently General Antonio Basso, who is 
emerging as the “strong man” on the mon- 
archist side asked the Allied military authori- 
ties to turn over control to the Italian military 
organizations in order to “keep order.” With 
some clandestine support from some Allied 
officials, the monarchist elements have renewed 
their activities to gain popular support. Re- 
cently they organized the “Blue Party” with 
Crown Prince Humbert as their nominal leader. 
Although AMG has forbidden political activity 
in “forward areas”—those sections near fight- 
ing fronts—Crown Prince Humbert was _ per- 
mitted to visit Italian troops at the front. The 
Prince’s visit brought protests from democratic 
groups who pointed out too that Italian divi- 
sions have been ordered to wear the symbol of 
the House of Savoy. 


Observers of the Italian scene point out that 
political events in Italy are yet to reach any 
full boiling point. It is only when Milan, Genoa, 
Turin and other northern industrial cities are 
liberated can one gauge the sentiment of Italy 
as a whole. The strength of the left-wing par- 
ties in southern Italy, traditionally apathetic to 
politics, is amazing. .It presages the enormous 
strength in the north. 


Monopoly Groups Seek to Smash 
Anti-Trust Laws After the War 


By DANIEL BELL 
Monopoly elements are preparing a campaign to suspend t 
to create stabilized markets. 


and permit “cartelization” of industries 


There is nothing undercover about this drive. 
on Monday, December 20, in the “Wall Street Journal,” 
ministration is preparing to ask Congress to relax the anti-trust statutes for at least 


the first two post-war years.’ 


That the proposed program would be a cartelization of 
from the views ascribed by the “Wall Street 


ministration officials.” 

“They are anxious to permit—and promote— 
specific industry-wide agreements to — 
entry into full peacetime production and em 
ployment. The scheme will be compare shh to 
the wartime powers to suspend the anti-monop- 
oly statutes granted to the W.P.B. Chairman 
Donald Nelson, but it probably will differ in 
uumber of ways.’ 

In June 1942, a “joker” was added to the 
small war plants corporation act which permits 
the chairman of the War Production Board, 
without the approval of the attorney-general 
to grant certificates of exemptions from the 
anti-trust laws to business combinations con- 
sidered necessary to the war effort. At the 
same time a number of prosecutions for cartel 
deals were halted as “obstructing the war ¢ 
fort.” In effect it meant a great stimulus to 
pooling, allocation of materials and other de- 
vices for rigging the market and creating 
nonopoly prices. 

The final form of this new arfti-trust exemp- 
tion, the Wall Street organ reports, will be 
determined by Bernard Baruch, who heads post- 
war planning. The Baruch committee is deal- 
ing especially with problems in the petroleum, 
chemical and aircraft manufacturing industries. 

















D. C.—The so-called ‘ 
Governor Dewey-Cornell-GLF crowd (GLF is a large farm 
supply Re nig organized by the aoe. Dairymen’s League and Farm Bureau), 
very crowd which is charging that dairy 
rickets because of Washington bungling. 
This situation is revealed by ‘ecg a progressive farm newsletter that | charges 
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Courtesy of Zagat and the Hat Worker 


Dewey-Farm Bloc Created Feed 
Shortage as Anti-FDR Weapon 


‘feed shortage” in the Northeast, which 


nly about 15 per cent in that time. 

Two years ago feed mixers in New York had 
only a 21-day supply, according to a GLF sur- 
plies now on hand are greater than 
to norma! movement are ample 
for six months. 

GLF pleas to farmers to hoard seem to have 
been heeded, for reports tell of hoarding in 
GLF warehouses and on many nearby farms. 
These are borne out by a recent rapid survey 
of 100 farms in Pennsylvania. In northern tier 
counties, in GLF territcry, there was an average 
of 222 pounds of mixed feed per cow on hand 
on farms. In the southern tier, outside GLF 
territory, there was only 38 pounds per cow on 
hand. 

And in Coudersport, Pa., timbers in a GLF 
warehouse broke the other day under the weight 
of feed. 

When the feed glut at Buffalo could not be 
ecneealed, James C, Hagerty, secretary to Gov- 
f wheat 


ernor Dewey, asserted corn instead « 
s needed. 

That’s the situation. This is the ring: H. E. 
Babcock, former head of GLF is chairman of 
Governor Dewey's Emergency Focd Commis- 
sion. He also is chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Cornell University. 

In the American Agriculturist of February 
28, 1942, after Pearl Harbcr, Mr. Babcock said: 
“Definitely, as I see it, expansion of dairies 
poultry flocks . .. is extremely hazardous s 
far as the Northeast is concerned and is not in 
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he public interest. 
Another Cornell trustee is Frank Gannett, 
Rechester lis] nd arch foe of Roosevelt. 
few mont Cornell trustees invested 
$400, 000 of Cornell’s endowment fund to enable 





























fellow trustee Gannett to acquire the Bingham- 
ton Press, making it 21st in his newspaper 
chain, tc keep it from falling into the hands of 
the liberal New York Evening Post. 
Dean W. 1. Myers of the New York State Col- 
ege of Agriculture at Cornell, former Gover: 
f Farm Credit Administration, and foe of the 
Administration, is chairman of the Nine Nort] 
erstern States Food Committee organized by 
roverncr Dewey recently. In the October issue 
f Farm Economics published at Cornell Dear 
Myers said: “In terms of expansion on long 
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Vinson’s Actions 
Precipitated Rail 
Strike Impasse 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two things this week 
—one big, the other little—clearly painted the 
exasperated irritation of labor with Adminis- 
tration policies. The big item was the vote on 
the railway strike. The little item was the one- 
day stoppage on Washington newspapers by the 
printers’ union. 


The fateful decision in the railway case was 
in the President’s hands as this was written. 
What he wiil do about it is not yet apparent 
beyond two points: 1. The railroads will not 
cease operating even if the Brotherhoods: ge 
through with their strike call for Dee, 30. 2. 
There is little doubt that, in event of a strike, 
the President will order the railroads taken over 
and run by the Government, probably by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


Responsibility for the situation rests squarely 
with War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
und his yes-man Economic Stabilization Director 
Vinson who arbitrarily vacated a Railway Medi- 
ation Panel award of an eight-cents-an-hour in- 
crease for railway workers. The award was 
granted under terms of the Railway Mediation 
Act, which Vinson set aside in vacating the 
award, 


This proved to be one of the most flagrant 
of recent examples of unwarranted interference 
with the processes of collective bargaining and 
inflamed the tempers of nearly one-and-a-half 
million railway workers. 


It was demonstrated that the increase of 
eight cents an hour would not increase railway 
freight rates or passenger rates and would not 
he reflected in any increases in the cost of living. 


Combined with the fact that the increase was 
legally arrived at under terms of the Railway 
Labor Act and the fact that the Price Stabili- 
zation Act gave the Director of Economie Sta- 
bilization power to interfere in wage increasés 
only when they threatened to be reflected in in- 
creased living costs, the situation seemed to 
indicate that Vinson, acting under orders of 
3yrnes, had gone far $ 
afield to permit the 
railroad companies to 
reap unheard of war 
profits while keeping 
the workers close to 
the grindstone of ris- 
ing living costs. Vin- 


on’s action in the 








railway case contrasts 

sharply with his ever-ready agreement to in- 
crease price ceilings under pressure of the war 
profiteers lobby 


In the case of the Washington newspapers, 
the publishers had been giving the printers 
the slick run-around for months in protracted 
negotiations. The printers finally got tired of it 
and called a meeting. The meeting went into 
1 protracted session, None of the printers left. 
As a result, no printers showed up to get out 
the dailies. For one day Washington was de- 
pendent on out-of-town newspapers for the news. 


Washington newspaper publishers probably 
hold all indoor and outdoor records for plain 
and fancy chiselling. Among their more recent 
performances in this fine art was defiance of 
the War Manpower Commission’s order insti- 
tuting the 48-hour week in the Washington de- 
fense area. All industries promptly went on 
the 48-hour week here .. . except the Washing- 
ton dailies. It took protracted negotiations and 
pleadings to get them finally to conform and 
obey the law. Another example was the meaner 
one of cashing in on cases of persons who lose 
their ration books. The Washington dailies put 
on # heavy propaganda campaign to get the 
public to believe—contrary to fact—that they 
had to advertise three days running for their 
books (at high classified rates) be- 
fore they could apply to their ration boards for 
replacements. The phony campaign has proved 


fitahl honanza ¢ 


a profitable bonanza to the Washington papers. 


lost ration 


larp practice which the 
used in stalling the 
< the men got tired of 
war Labor Board came to the reseue of 


Wash ngto! pub 
pri u 





the publishers by declaring the stoppage a 
trike and ordering the men back to work. The 
nion obeyed the order. Negotiations have been 

re } 


In My Opinion 
Ww ought to cast an 


eye back occasion- 
ally these days to the 
period of the restora- 
tion after Napoleon’s 
fall. For instance, when 
Alexander I. came to 
Paris in 1914, on his 
first pious jaunt te 
make over Europe on 
Christian principles, 
Napoleon's ex-minister, 
the wily and cynical Talleyrand, sent a 
messenger to inform him of a plot against 
his life. Instead of going to the Tuileries 
palace, as had been planned, would not 
his majesty, for safety’s sake, consent to 
lodge during the conference at Talley- 
rand’s house? His majesty accepted with 
emotion, and the making over of Europe, 
which turned out so mysteriously well for 
France, began with the exalted monarch 
in the role of a grateful personal guest. 


Max Eastman. 
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Palace Revolution in Bolivia Kills One Man 


‘THE Bolivian revolution which brought into power a junta of young nationalist 
officers seems to be an expression of the tensions created by the war and which 


may produce further explosions. 


The ousted President Penaranda charged that 


the new government is Nazi-inspired. The leader of the nationalist revolutionary 
party, and the Minister of Finance in the new regime ,Victor Paz Estenssoro, was 
arrested in 1941 for complicity in a Nazi plot involving the former German Ministei 
to Bolivia, Ernst Wendler. He is also accused of receiving aid from Ramirez, dic- 


tator of Argentina. 


The new nationalist government issued a manifesto denying any connection 
with either Germany or Argentina, and pledging continued accord with the United 


Nations. The nationalists also promised to “give 
back to the people their civil rights,” con- 
demning the previous regime for provoking 
“social conflicts, caused by low wages, and which 
were silenced by shots, as in the massacre of 
Cavati,” where tin miners were on strike in 
December 1942. 

The United States is the main purchaser of 
Bolivia’s exports of. tin and tungsten, but has 
a large stock of these minerals on hand. A 
change in the foreign policy of Bolivia would 
not greatly affect our supply of these strategic 
materials, but might bankrupt Bolivia, whose 
chief revenue is from a heavy tax on exports. 
Therefore, however pro-Fascist the new dicta- 
torial regime may be, it will pay lip-service to 
the United Nations and to democracy. 

Last October the United States Metals 
Reserve Corporation granted an increase of 
2% cents per pound on tin, but stipulated 
that the increased price must be earmarked 
for improvement of the conditions of the 
miners, conscripted in virtual slavery in 
the mines. The Confederation of Bolivian 
Workers thanked Roosevelt, the AFL and 
CIO, and other labor organizations which 
had intervened on their behalf—an ex- 
cellent application of the Good Neighbor 
policy. The Bolivian tin magnates protested 
angrily. Simon Patino, biggest mine owner, 
termed this action “meddling of Washing- 
ton in our internal affairs,” in a confidential 
letter to his legal adviser, Thomas Manuel 
Elio, who was also Foreign Minister. These 
tin magnates have now been attacked by 
the new nationalist government as “oli- 
garchical exploiters” responsible for Bol- 
ivia’s poverty. While true, this may be 
fascist demagoguery such as both Hitler 
and Mussolini employed to gain mass sup- 
port. The pledge of Estenssoro of “perma- 
‘nent faith in democratic ideals and absolute 
solidarity with American interests,” recalls 
similar phrases mouthed by Vargas, dic- 
tator of Brazil, and by Ramirez when he 
first seized power in Argentina. 

One of the demands of Bolivia has long been 
a outlet to the Pacific. for the country has no 
seaport. The overthrown government had vainly 
sought United States support for this demand, 
which would be at the expense of Chile. 


Anaconda Trial Reveals Fraud... 

Evidence that the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Corp. at Pawtucket sold quantities of defective 
wire to the U. S. Army and its Allies was 
produced in court during a two-weeks trial in 
Providence, R. I. Poor wire and cable marked 
defective by U. S. inspectors was later tagged 
O.K. and shipped to the armed 
used for signaling at the front. 

Many employees testified about a carefully 
laid plot to fool Government inspectors. The 
prosecution has introduced confessions by three 
company officials, including a former chief 
engineer, Robert L. Wright. 

Some of the wire reached the 
its defects were discovered. The 
charges that the Anaconda Corp., which was 
fined $31,000 for similar fraudulent practices 
at its Marion, Ind., plant, defrauded the Gov- 
ernment of more than $1 million and obstructed 
the war by manufacturing defective wire. 

The officials knew that the Pawtucket plant 
was not equipped to satisfy Government speci- 
fications, but went ahead and accepted the 
profitable contracts, plotting to get the wire 
past inspectors by elaborate technical trickery. 


4 * 


forces, to be 


front before 
indictment 


First of Russian Trials 
Of War Criminals... 

Three Germans and one Russian, 
fessed to the commission of atrocities during 
their trial at Kharkov, hanged there in 
the market place with 50,000 people applauding. 
This is the first of trials of war criminals. The 
defense counsel pleaded for imprisonment rather 
than execution on the ground that the Germans 
were victims of the Nazi system, carrying out 
orders from Hitler, Himmler, and Goering. 

The Nazis have already threatened reprisals, 
not only against Russian prisoners of war, but 
against American and English prisoners too. 

Russia has thus far refused to participate 
in the sessions of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Investigation of War Crimes, demand 
ing representation for each of the sixteen re- 
publics of which the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics is made up, just as the British Em- 
pire has a representative for each of its domin- 
ions, Canada, Australia, India, and the United 


who con- 


were 


Kingdom. This demand has been rejected, be- 
cause it would give the USSR as many votes as 
the USA and Britain combined. Also, it would 
raise the question of recognition of Russia’s 
acquisition of the Baltic States 


"Truly Extortionate Profits..." 

The Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau charged that Congress has opened the 
door to “truly extortionate profits” by war 
contractors by rewriting the act for re- 
negotiation of war contracts to recapture 
excess profits, and by rejecting the Trea- 
sury’s tax bill 





Morgenthau said the Treasury would be 
better off with no tax bill 1 than with the 
one pending before Congres W ds the 
seed of a national scandal.” 

The Seventy-eighth Congress adjourned De 
cember 21, havine defeated the Admir tratior 
on every domestic issuc¢ The reactionaries of 
both parties ganged up on the remnants of the 
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New Deal. The recess until January 10 has 
been criticized as unjustifiable in these war 
days—but actually it means three weeks less 
of bad legislation. 


* * 


Outrages and Appeasement 
In Franco's Spain... 

Franco’s Falangist party committed an out- 
rage at the United States consulate at Valencia 
very similar to that perpetrated a month ago 
at the British vice consulate at Saragossa. 
Members of the Falange broke into the offices, 
tore down photographs and harangued those 


THE NEW LEADER ~ 


present, They were members of the Blue Divi- 
sion which has been Withdrawn from the Rus- 
sian front and disbande ‘ response to Anglo- 
American pressure. 

The British Government refused to accept 
Franco’s apology for the previous incident. The 
United States State Department has protested; 
further action will depend on what is done to 
punish the offenders. 

Franco is reported to have decreed the dis- 
solution of the Falange as a gesture of appease- 
ment. He has also decreed the conditional re- 
lease of all Republicans jailed under “the law 
of military rebellion.”” Priests and others im- 
prisoned for political opposition were also freed. 
The parole will not release “political prisoners 
held on criminal charges,” but it is reported 
that most of the 34,000 political prisoners woyld 
be freed, conditional on “good conduct.” 

Ancther change which is promised is the ad- 
mission of restricted “constructive criticism” in 
the press. These changes were accompanied by 
an assertion that the Spanish dictatorship is 
“purely Spanish” and not dependent on Italy 
and Germany. Franco called for “national 
unity.”” All this indicates growing fear of a 
victory of the United Nations, and mounting 
opposition within Spain, 


Path to Glory... 


American Commies will continue to sing 
“Arise ye prisoners of starvation ... A better 
world’s in birth . . . The International Soviet 
shall be the human race . ”; but Russian 
comrades will sing “Stalin reared us faithful 
to the people . . . We will lead our Motherland 
to glory.” 

The adoption of the new national anthem, on 
Stalin’s sixty-fourth birthday, marks just an- 
other step toward complete repudiation, in 
words as well as in deeds, of the internationalist 
ideal with which the Russian Revolution began 
so bravely. A glorious military motherland re- 
places the “workers’ socialist fatherland.” 

Incidentally, of all the nations in the world, 
tussia is alone in having a national anthem 
that glorifies its national heroes by name. 

The New York Times commented editorially 
on the changes in Russia symbolized by the 
change in its anthem: 

“Russia has become patriotic, nationalist, 
even religious. It has revived the old traditions 
in its history, its political system, in essential 
respects even in its economy. Its social struc- 
ture is changing from the theoretical equality of 
communism to a strictly defined and rigidly en- 
forced hierarchical system in the bureaucracy, 
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in the army, even in economic life. It has re- 
stored the profit motive by differentiations in 
pay which exceed the average differentiation 
between working and management income in 
this country, and is thereby creating a new 
money class. Above all, it has acquired through 
its victories a new sense of security and achieve- 
ment. In short, it has finished its revolution. 
It has established for itself a new place in the 
family of nations. And like all suecessful_ re- 
volutionaries, its leaders are becoming conserva- 
tive and opposed to any further revolution 
which might turn against them. 

“With such a Russia, we and all nations can 
cooperate in mutual confidence. . . . There would 
be only one danger to such collaboration; and 
that would be if the Russian revolution should 
follow the course of most revolutions and not 
only turn conservative but also Bonapartist,and 
imperialist. The pledges given by the Russian 
leaders, however, from the Atlantic Charter to 
the Declarations of Teheran, provide strong re- 
assurances on that point.” 

The answer to the Times is brief and simple 
—Russia has already become Bonapartist and 
imperialist, as is amply proved by. deeds. which 
are in sharp contradiction to Stalin’s words. 

And in comparison, British and Ameriean im- 
perialism promises to be the lesser evil. 
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This new “New 
and more features is indispensable! 
If you are a subscriber af present, you can 
renew for next year NOW, at the old rate. 
Send in your subscription—and that of two 
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The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
To Men of Good Will 


N the way up to the office this morning I met Harry Paxton 
Howard grinning his satanic grin. “Hay there,” said he, “here’s 

a brilliant idea—and brand new. Write an editorial that will make 
you famous. Here’s the title: A New Foreign Policy—Peace on 
Earth Good Will to Men.” 

Suddenly a'lot of things meshed in my mind. The other day 
my old friend, Professor George Hartman, addressed letters to 
members of Congress in which he begged them to vote for the sign- 
ing of an immediate peace with Hitler. We have six or seven thou- 
sand conscientious objectors in their various camps. In Harry’s 
proposal is an important moral implication. His diabolie grin 
meant: You fellows who believe in fighting Hitler to the death are 
nothing but hypocrites; you are betraying the spirit of Christ and 
of Christmas. He was saying to me that the pacifists are the only 
real Christians. : 

I recall, rather inaccurately I fear, a sentence out of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Meditating on this matter of non-resistance he 
went on something like this: To harm threatening his own person 
I can well see that the humble follower of Christ could triumphantly 
offer the other cheek; but when another is threatened or harmed 
the real Christian will inevitably bristle and offer resistance to 
injustice.” It is a deep saying, and one which pacifists should con- 
sider well. 

The good Samaritan has become the symbol of Christian charity. 
He succored the poor victim of the strong-arm man on the road to 
Jericho. Now the friend of the victim is necessarily the enemy of 
the criminal. Suppose that the good Samaritan had come upon the 
scene a bit earlier. His goodness surely would have impelled him 
to deal the foul thug a few lusty blows and thus prevent a deed 
the results of which he was later only able to mitigate somewhat 
by tardy ministrations. 

This situation would have been rovghly analagous to that of 
Americans in connection with this war. In wanting to make peace 
with Hitler, Professor Hartman is plainly overlooking the millions 
of dead and dying victims. I wonder if he really considers himself 
a. better Christian than tie boys who are dying to stop Hitler. 
Perhaps he is not threatened, but the people of Lydice were. Their 
death rouses no generous response in his heart. 

Considering these things I decided to adopt the Roman Catholic 
wording of the saying of the Christmas angels. We Protestants 
have always said and sung, “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Man.” 
The Catholics, with what authority from the original texts I do not 
know, have always said: “Peace on earth to men of good will.” 
Well, for the present I have adopted the Catholic version. This is 
Christmas and—belicve it or not—there is a lot of the old joyous 
and forgiving spirit abroad. We all have a bit of Tiny Tim deep 
inside. 

But I have no feeling of charity toward Hitler or any of those 
about him—or, let me add, toward any of the malignant or mis- 
guided persons in this or any other country who insidiously want 
to nudge us toward Hitlerism. To wish well to such persons is to 
encourage their sort of doctrines and deeds. It is to wish ill to 
the great majority of our fellow humans. To desire peace with 
Nazism and Fascism means to curse mankind. If you try to love 
everybody and everything you resign your responsibility as a moral 
being. A fine Christmas spirit you will create in that way! 


Santa Claus Week 
E human creatures are an amusing lot. Our Puritan ancestors 
abolished all holidays. But we have been busy from their day 
down to this introducing new ones. With changing times, of course, 
there have come new saints and new celebrations. Our great god 


now is health. So we have anti-tuberculosis week, clean-your- 
teeth week, clean-up-your-yard week, wash-behind-vour-ears week. 
But, strange to say, Christmas week still remains the high tide of 
our year’s celebrations. It must mean something. 

During these few days we reverse—or pretend to reverse—our 
ordinary ways. Every human’s impulse is to hustle for himself. 
For a few days he steams himself up, compiles lists, searches the 
stores, spends more than he should.to give things away. I recall 
the dour old Socialists who regarded the whole celebration as a 
eapitalist trick. They saw nothing but the devil of profits behind 
every card, every tree, every bell, every candle, every present. But 
surely the Christmas spirit is an anti-capitalist, anti-profit breeze 
blowing for one short week over a selfish world. 

Who knows? This giving spirit may represent something just 
as deep in human nature as what we usually see about us. They 
laugh at William Saroyan and his beautiful people. Maybe he is 
as near the truth as the ruthless realists who paint us all as brutes. 
They laughed at Vice-President Wallace when he said something 
about a quart of milk for every child in the world. It seemed 
ridiculous. A high official of the rich United States talking about 
milk for people in Africa and Asia! But I am willing to bet that 
Mr. Wallace was speaking for as many Americans as some others. 

These others, right now, are troubled for fear we shall not have 
enough bases to control air traffic after the war. They fuss about 
the ownership of oil fields in Asia. They want to make sure that 
when the guns are stacked and the last shell has been dropped we 
Americans shall have a good grip on world trade. These fellows, 
the new imperialists, poke fun at the idea of this country playing 
good uncle to the world, acting the part of Santa Claus to mankind. 
They deliberately, with all their clever, expensive publicity, fight 
the Santa Claus spirit. The opposite thing is represented by Shy- 
lock, by Scrooge, by Gradgrind. They are saying to the American 
people: Don’t be idealistic fools, don’t play Santa Claus; be prac- 
tical, play Shylock. 


Presents and Priorities 
ieee RIVERS prods me from California. But it is too late. 

I should run a column of Hints to Harried Home-Makers. I could 
have made this festive season much gayer for all anxious readers. 
What you all needed was some practical advice about what to buy 
for father, mother, teacher, friend. And I have been chattering 
about things that don’t matter. 

Here is Fern’s lament: “In spite of attempts to discourage them, 
the warm-hearted adolescents in my classes have showered dea) 
teacher with gifts. Over the weekend I have had a chance to 
examine my booty. . 

“For several weeks I have been trying to find some oil cloth 
for my kitchen, also an orange juice strainer, also that pearl among 
pearls, a box of soap-powder with which to wash my dishes. I was 
told that the manpower shortage made it impossible to get these 
former necessities to the coast. In spite of these difficulties, my 
students had no trouble whatever in buying for me enough bath- 
salts, taleum powder, bubble-bath, cologne, perfume and scented 
soap to contaminate the famous ozone of Los Angeles from one 
end of its fabulous city limits to the other. 

“Although the ingredients are probably cheap, the prices were 
not cheap at all, and the whole set-up, replete with pseudo-satin 
gift boxes (isn’t there a paper shortage, too?), was obviously de- 
signed to appeal to the adolescent in age and taste. I don’t know 
who is to blame, but it occurs to me that even the retarded twelve- 
year-old is going to notice that there is considerable discrepancy 
between preaching and practice. Perhaps we should tell him that 
it was Santa Claus himself who kindly made it possible for him to 
spend the dollars he earns by working Saturdays on bubble-bath 
instead of saving it for the war stamps he’s been hearing so much 
about ata Pool. 

“Wh. ¥er the answer, I’ll be glad to trade a gorgeous box of 
assorted angum and bubble-bath for some Ivory soap-flakes.” 


¥ 


An Individual Vision 


By NORMAN MACLEOD 
{Mr. Macleod, noted poet and critic, is now Associate Professor of 
English at the University of Maryland.] 
THE BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAIN. By Wallace Stegner. Duell, Sloan and Pearce; New York 


1943. 515 pages. $3.50. 


[XN 1938, Wallace Stegner published a story entitled “Bugle Song” in the Virginia Quar- 
terly Review. It was reprinted later in The Story Workshop, a textbook edited by 
Wilbur L. Schramm, and studied as a model in many American college short story 


writing classes. 


Characterized by Dr. Schramm as a story with no conflict and no 


climax, it is actually the account of a boy’s recognization of two opposing realms of 
experience: the conflict is between the ideal world and the real world (read good 
versus evil). The story is in counterpoint and the resolution, if any, is left to the 


reader. The boy, who is later developed as Bruce 
Mason in The Big Rock Candy Mountain, recog- 
nizes and includes all kinds of experience. He is 
the “I character” who gives focus to Mr. Steg- 
ner’s individual vision. And The Big Rock Candy 
Mountain was implicit in this sensitive story of 
boyhood on a wheat farm in Saskatchewan. 

The Big Rock Candy Mountain is a brown, 
rugged volcanic formation a few miles south of 
Monroe, Utah. It was a kind of fortress to my 
mother, who as a child used to play cops and 
robbers in its fantastic corridors. But it is not 
of this actual mountain that Wallace Stegner 
writes. To passenger stiffs it was the hobo heaven 

:2e George Milburn’s The Hobo’s Hornbook), 


Where the cops have wooden legs, 

And the handouts grow on bushes, 

And the hens lay soft-boiled eggs, 
Where the bulldogs all have vubber teeth 
And the cinder dicks are blind— 


Where there ain’t no snow, 

Where the rain don’t fall 

And the wind dox’t blow 

On the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 


It is the Eldorado for which Bo Mason, the 
father of the Bruce Mason in Bugle Song, was 
always searching and never found. 

The story of The Big Rock Candy Mountain 
opens in Minnesota. Elsa Norgaard, not yet nine- 
teen, turns down a marriage proposal from a man 
seventeen years her senior and leaves home be- 
cause her father has decided to marry again— 
to marry, that is to say, Elsa’s best friend. Elsa 
goes to Hardanger, North Dakota, where her 
Uncle Karl owns a grocery store. There she 
meets Bo Mason who sells beer illegally in his 
billiard parlor. There is a flashback to take care 
of Bo’s childhood and adolescence. Bo Mason and 
Elsa Norgaard are married despite the objections 
of Elsa’s family and the conflict is fully joined. 
Because of his wife’s objections to bootlegging, 
Mason sells the billiard parlor and buys a hotel 
in Grand Forks. Pinky Jordan drops in one 
night. His pockets are full of gold dust. El- 
dorado, he says, is to be found in the Klondike. 
Bo Mason sells the hotel, but by this time there 
are children to take care of—Bruce and Chester. 
The Masons are in Seattle ready to take passage 





for the future planned. Then Bo comes back 
from buying supplies for the voyage to find 
Chester, sick and whining with a sore throat. 
“God damn it,” he shouts, “he can’t get sick 
now!” But he does. And the family is quaran- 
tined for scarlet fever. Instead of going to the 
Klondike, they open finally a cafe in Richmond, 
out in the timber. Business is slow but Elsa feels 
that they have made a home of sorts and that 
they should be satisfied to stay where they are. 
Bo is restless, and when he hears that the rail- 
road is to be built through Whitemud in Sas- 
katchewan, he decides to go. Elsa, however, will 
not agree to this move, The conflict is translated: 
Bo brutally disciplines Bruce for same childish 
failing; Elsa comes to the child’s rescue; and 
the father deserts his family. After difficult 
months, Elsa returns to her father in Minnesota. 
In the meanwhile, Bo has made good in White- 
mud. He asks Elsa to return to him. There is a 
period of indecision and then Elsa decides: she 
has made her bed and she will lie in it. 
* co * 

WF anything, the novel develops in narrative 

power from this point on. The sensitive por- 
trayal of life on a Saskatchewan farm, the real- 
istic treatment of the influenza epidemic (which 
Stegner had successfully described in an earlier 
novel), the melodramatic presentation of _Bo’s 
booze running over the Canadian border to Great 
Falls and from there on to South Dakota or to 
Salt Lake—all combine to make a full-bodied and 
pace-making novel. 

Everything about it, from the title which I 
had thought to give someday to the Reno gambling 
sequence, makes me wish that I had written The 
Big Rock Candy Mountain. 

To cut a long book short, it is probably suf- 
ficient to say that Bo Mason—despite the best 
intentions—comes very close to destroying the 
lives of his wife and his two sons. And yet Bruce, 
his son who had always hated him, cannot en- 
tirely condemn him. At the very end Bruce de- 
cides that perhaps it takes several generations 
to make a man and that he is the only one 
left to fullfill the contract. 

It is interesting in passing to notice that Mr. 
Stegner’s conception of time in this novel reads 
like a prose statement of T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets. 


The Shrili Liberalism 


By HERMAN SINGER 


AN AMERICAN DIARY. By Samuel Grafton. 


Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


HEN Samuel Grafton called Victor Emmanuel a “moronic little king” some months 
ago, it precipitated an international sensation that lasted almost a week. Al- 
though there was no reason to doubt that the designation, which was broadcast to the 


world by the OWI, was accurate, 


the publicity given to it also served to indi- 


cate the basis of much of the thinking which is generally characterized as advanced 


and highly analytical. 

In “An American Diary,” which is a 
the past four years, Samuel Grafton has put on 
record his immediate reactions to international 
relations and domestic politics. As exemplified 
in the case of the epithets assigned to the 
withered monarch of Savoy, what emerges is the 
fact that Grafton’s “instinctual” feelings and 
prose have been maintained on «a shrill and near- 
hysterical level almost sinee the day he began 
his column. This instinct, which he labels demo- 
cratic-liberal, has led him to denounce isola- 
tionists, reactionary publishers and Congress- 
men and the State Department with impartial 
invective. 

That all these groups have earned the whip 

of Grafton’s censure is hardly arguable, but_it 
is unfortunate that there have been glaring in- 
stances in which his instinct failed to operate, 
and that the practice of imprecation, even when 
conducted with the high skill displayed by Graf- 
ton, does not always lead to the most inspired 
criticism. 
Grafton’s instinct has urged him continually 
to condemn the state department for its benign 
cooperation with fascists and near-fascists, and 
its more recent series of deals in North Africa. 
Parenthetically, it should be noted that President 
Roosevelt never figures in these operations, as far 
as it is possible to judge from Grafton’s selec- 
tions; apparently he feels that Roosevelt has only 
a remote interest in foreign affairs. What Graf- 
ton’s instinct does not tell him, apparently, is 
that replacing a man or two in the state depart- 
ment, or finding the proper characterization for 
Giraud are not enough to exercise fundamental 
Allied policy. So far as it is possible to judge, 
this policy is one of seeking to prevent revolu- 
tions in conquered and occupied countries. To 
this end, any politician, whether fascist or non- 
fascist, who cooperates with the Allied armies is 
eligible for support, if it is thought that he has 
the power to “maintain order.” Whatever changes 
occur in Allied occupation policy will probably 
take place as a result of the action of those who 
are being subjected to it, that is, of the people 
in the occupied countries. 

In this connection Grafton’s instinct apparently 
refused te come through when it was confronted 
with the factor of the Vatican, although it ap- 
pears, judging from obscure news items, that 
Pius XII and America have reached an under- 
standing which will result in the Vatican throw- 
ing its influence definitely on the side of the 
Allies, once it is satisfied that Germany will be 
lefeated. And, of course, the Catholic Church is 
an old hand at throwing its weight against democ- 
racy, liberalism and socialism, wherever they 
arise. Because the Vatican is on a mental pre- 
ferred list, few commentators have directed 
pointed phrases at the Pope. This, despite the 
facts repeatedly brought to light by Gaetano 
Salvemini regarding the part played by Pope 
in supporting fascism. 

As the Messrs. Salvemini and La Piana report 
in their book, “What to Do With Italy, the 
Vatican has proposed a program, apparently 
completely acceptable to Roosevelt and Churchill, 
which has the following aims: “first, to prevent 


collection of excerpts from his column over 





at all costs the establishment in Italy of a govern- 
ment controlled by anti-fascists, be they Commu- 
nists, Socialists or Democrats; second, to secure 
the preservation of the Lateran agreements, both 
the Treaty and the Concordat, made under the 
Fascist regime. These two aims are interde- 
pendent and they can be realized by preserving 
not only the Savoy Monarchy but the authori- 
tarian government as well, no matter under what 
name.” 

Grafton’s instinct for the common man, which 
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’ By MURRAY EVERETT 
Ah Knows It Browder 

RIEDRICH ENGELS once remarked that if a man goes into 

politics, he ought to be sure to put on his dirtiest pair of fants. 
... But Earl Browder, he never gets his pants dirty, he’s always 
caught with his pants down. Remember the time at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, in 1939, when Browder said “There is as much a 
chance of Russia concluding a pact with Germany as I have of 
being elected President of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce.” 

Last week, in a speech on Italy, Browder vehemently attacked 
Luigi Antonini and Generoso Pope, denouncing the latter for his 
“fascist record.” The Browder meeting was sponsored by the 
Italian Communist paper L‘Unita del Popolo. But on September 20, 
1941, several months before Pearl Harbor, an editorial in the same 
L’Unita del Popolo, the Italian Communist paper, praised Generoso 
Pope. The Communist editoria!s stated that Pope’s switch agninst 
Mussolini was an important step towards unity in the Italian- 
American community. (Vol. III, No. 38, Sept. 20, 1941). When 
Pope refused the offer of a united front, the Communists attacked 
him. 

As (¢ politics is what you look under the bed for. 


Beautiful New Deal Dreamer 
O you remember that furor in Congress last month when Re- 
publican House members revealed that a midwest Professor 
who was in charge of a New Deal agency dealing with relocation 
of Japanese Americans had written a pamphlet urging the Nisei 
to go to Ohio and Michigan and change the ideas of certain persons 
who opposed taking baths? 

“What we need is not a washing in Michigan,” Representative 
Clare Hoffman (Michigan Republican) shouted. “We need a 
washing out of the New Deal dirty linen down here, a cleaning out 
of the minds or brains or the wheels that go around in the heads 
of these starry-eyed, fuzzy-wuzzy professors.” 

The Professor, however, turns out now to be a full-blooded 
registered Ohio Republican. ... 


Burnham an English Vogue 

AMES BURNHAM’S The Managerial Revolution which made a 

terrific splash here, is now having a vogue in England. And is 
gaining support in certain British left-wing circles. Recently N. 
E. H. Davenport, author of Vested Interests o1 Common Pool, a 
savage indictment of monopoly forces in Britain, and a regular 
contributor to The New Statesmen and Nation, wrote this in the 
left-wing English periodical: 

“Everyone I met who is conscious of the importance of bein 
earnest and ‘high-brow,’ is talking of Mr. James Burnham’s book, 
The Managerial Revolution. But no one seems to have read it. 7 
could neither borrow nor steal a copy. Happily, being compelled 
to buy it, I found the money well invested, for Mr. Burnham i: 
got hold of something of the truth For us, the intere 
speculation is how far the theory of the managerial revo! 
be applied to British society. It seems to me to fit t 
pretty well.” 


Covering the Right-Wing Axis 
UST like the Communists, the right-wing axis is dé 
number of innocent fronts, and when one collapses 
move on to another. Eugene P. Garey, who conducted th: 
investigation of the FCC for Congressman Cox, will line uy 
Senator Wheeler’s witch-hunt on Under Cover. The strategy 


the Wheeler investigation is to open sessions immediately following 
the announcement by Assistant Attorney General Rogge of the 
new indictments for sedition. It is more than likely that some of 
the men now indicted will “talk” and reveal how Nazi Germany 
was the paymaster of a string of pro-fascist sheets in this country. 


On the Commie Front 
Eines Soviet Union has a new national anthem, but although 
every paper printed the new words, The Daily Worker in its 
story of the new national song omitted the verses. The new Soviet 
anthem, as many have been quick to point out, carries the name of 
Lenin and Stalin, although no other national anthem pays homage 
to its country’s heroes. The whole thing reminds us of the story 
Gerhart Seger tells. He was scheduled to lecture before some 
Rotary gathering in Alabama, which had: booked a series of 
speakers on world problems. The auditorium in which the lecture 
took place was decorated with a huge 20-foot plaster profile of 
Stalin, as well as some photo-montages of the Soviet campaign. 
Before Seger began to speak the bandmaster played the Star- 
Spangled Banner and then asked the audience to remain standing 
for the Suviet national av‘hem, whereupon he immediately launched 
into the ¢ “ooual Hymn. The only other guy who caught 
on Was ’ professor from U. of Alaban and was 
he burned 

But the most solemn note on the passing of the Interna- 
tionale was reserved for the staid New York Times editorial 
writers who said in the editorial columus on Wednesday: 

“The Communist ‘Internationale’ has been die French-com- 
posed inspiration from the muddled thinking of a German doc- 
to of philosophy named Karl Marx, who combined his typically 
German and Hegelian ideas of the supremacy of the state with 
a utopian dream born of incompetence in dealing with the prob- 
lems of existence in the London slums.” 

There! It wasn’t Marx’s beard or Marx’s carbuncle which 
were responsible for his inferiority feelings. And now the New 
York Times has combined Freud and Sociology, all in one 
paragraph. 

This current build-up of Dimitroff, after a period of obscurity, 
including huge ads in the New York Times, paying him homage, 
presages a drive to install Dimitroff as the “people’s leader of the 
Zalkan etates,” observers feel. At the celebration meeting for 
Dimitroff on Wednesday night, a message from Cuban dictator 
Batista was read. The boys were disappointed that one didn’t come 
from Hague. 

Commun fforts to gair itrol of Negro circles were blasted 
this week when six prominent educators resigned from the Board 
of the George Washing Carver Scho! in Harlem, charging that 
it had become a Comn t front. The school, named for the 
famous Negro scientist, was one of a chain that had been organized 

Max Yergan, notorious fellow- 
traveler, is chairman of its board. The resignation of the six 
g Dean George Payne of the N.Y.U. School of 
k Walter White, head of 


was followed by a blast |} 
warned of Communist infiltrations into the “ 


by the C.P. in sever ities. 


Color and the Party Line 
+ bore Communists hs 


ion, the Nat 


ave been making desperate efforts + 
as Negro leaders. At the last Cu 
itime Union nominated Ferdina: 
international executive board of CIO 
yuntry and billed by the Communist 
be elected to the CIO international ex 
ington New World, a party-line paper, 
h in a headline “The First Negro to Hold the High Post. 
The first Negro to hold this high post as a member of ‘he CIt: 
International Executive Board, however. but Willard 
Townsend, the head of the Intl. Transport Service Workers Union, 
who w as elected several years ago. But Townsend is anti-Commu- 
nist, so the party-line press apparently doesn’t recognize his color. 
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The Grass-Roots Man and War 
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UUTMARRAL ATTEN 


ani By THERESA WOLFSON jp jini 


EVERAL weeks ago. a leading magazine 

© printed a series of articies by American sol- 
diers on what they are fighting for. Presumably, 
these men came from different walks of life 
and different sections of the country. They were 
fighting for tangible things; the house in which 
they were born, the old parents on the farm, 
the girl down the street, the car they had back 
home, the good times they had, the need to do 
an unpleasant job quickly and get it over, in 
order to return to the job they left behind. 

In practically none of the articles was there 
an indication of the four corners of the world 
into which they were sent or an interest in the 
economic and social problems at home which 
they are most likely to find when they return. 
Much of what they said sounded like the “chi- 
chi” of a Hollywood movie or a radio soap opera. 
They were preparing for the muck and grime 
and pain of war with their “make-up” on and 
apparently they anticipated coming back to 
their old home with their “make-up” still on. 

I wondered about this world of make-believe 
and then I realized that this magazine, like 
most American magazines, was a_ selective 
organ, primarily interested in maintaining the 
status quo. It selected prize-winning letters 
which it felt would support the status quo. 
Some boys may have written letters to the effect 
that they were fighting for the rights of racial 
and religious minorties, or for an economic so- 
ciety which assured economic security and in- 
dustrial democracy. But if they did, the readers 
of this magazine would not know it because for 
years the common man has been shackled in his 
thinking by the glamour of things which the 
radio, the press and the movies have had to sell. 

a * * 
ANY of the diaries written from the South 
Pacific and even from the European theatre 
of war deplore the fact that our soldiers are 
more interested in the baseball scores and the 
radio programs than they are in what they are 


What the Boys Don't Think 


= HAT are Amer- 

ican boys, from 
farm and fuc.ory 
and office, fighting 
for? Does the fa- 
miliar and cynical 
answer, “I'll settle 
for a piece of appie 
pie,” represent the 
typical viewpoint or 
are our soldiers conscious «i « weed for a 
world federation of free democraiic nations 
cooperating to ensure peaceful provress? 

Is the fact that ve erans of World War 
II will be a powerful political force the 
explanation of the failure of the Army te 
provide a stimulating, progressive educa- 
tion that will translate the vague prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charier into living, 
concrete terms which have significance for 
the common soldier? 

Theresa Wolfson says we have failed to 
present our war aims to the Army and 
Navy in terms that will arouse enthusi- 
asm; that there is not enough honest dis- 
= cussion of current evenis and political is- 
= sues in the armed forces. Britain’s system 
2 of education in the army is superior to 
= ours. Our education of soldiers is formal, 
2 stultified, and conservative—because the 
: brass hats fear to encourage thinking. “He 
= 
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thinks too much—such men are danger- 

ous,” seems to be the attitude of the 

bureaucrats in charge of army educational 
programs. 

Theresa Wolfson is Professor of Eco- 

= nomics at Brooklyn College and an au- 

thority on the labor movement. = 
7 mE NNN 
fighting for and what the world will be like 
when they return, 

It seems to me that though the American 
soldier may be a good fighter it is essential 
that he know our war aims and there, I feel, 
we have failed. 

In their brief experience in organized edu- 
cation they have never been taught to think, 
to ask why, or to articulate their thoughts, if 
any. Even those who have learned some facts 
in the higher institutions of learning haven’t 
the ability to use those facts. Or they are com- 
pelled by the military discipline to sublimate 
what they know. 

I have asked many of my former students 
who are now in the Army, “What do you think 
about the post-war world, what kind of a world 
do you want, what kind of ‘a world are you 
striving for?” Invariably, their answers is. “We 
don’t think.” 

Why? The American army provides for 
discussion of current events in some of its 
camps. These discussion groups are boring 
and perfunctory. We have no program in 
the American army comparable to the army 
education classes of Britain. Officers in 
charge of current events discussion know 
little about the concepts of adult education 
and by and large they have no idea of the 
way in which to promote discussion among 
adults. They follow a prepared outline, even 
as they follow the army manual. We use 
the best radio and movie talent to entertain 
our boys but we do nothing about bringing 
the best teachers and thinkers of the coun- 
try in contact with the soldiers. Is it be- 
cause we are afraid they might start think- 
ing and that would be bad for the status 





quo? 
* 
HE ree a a + — 
FE recent race riots in Detreit and Harlem 
the racial persecutions in Boston, Hiliburn, 
and points west, the existence of racial m judice 
qrritliie 41 avewe teal " nidieotian thot we 





England is curious about Russia. 








have failed to tackle the problems of prejudice 
which exist in our society with the courage and 
understanding and money that is necessary. 

Congressmen who could not see why we 
should worry about milk for the Hottentots must 
know that there are thousands of workers in 
munition plants and factories who think of each 
bolt and screw that they turn out as their 
personal contribution to the war against Hitler 
and Hirohito and fascism. 

Our educational system has failed to translate 
this latent internationalism into more construc- 
tive and articulate terms. If you are personally 
confronted with destroying three thousand miles 
away, it should not be impossibie to integrate 
that feeling along more constructive emotional 
and intellectual lines and positively to push the 
pattern of international responsibility. 

If we divert part of the morey, time, and 
brains from the “chichi” of war into the field of 
adult education and discussion of international 
and domestic problems, if our educational system 
were not so predominantly under the control of 
status quo forces, if our radio and press were 
not so hysterical in their support of “free enter- 
prise” without a realization that “free enter- 
prise” in America has been a myth in the past, 
we might get a more politically and socially 
mature group of people. 

* * * 
RGANIZED workers who have suffered the 
travail of building up their union know the 
value of collective bargaining. They do not have 
to understand the principles of economic theory 
to know the problems that arise out of the gap 
between wages in their pockets and what they 
can purchase with their wages. They know that 
without an organization they cannot be rep- 
resented before the existing government war 
agencies. 

Once these problems are clarified and drama- 
tized for the common man, he will use his 
political as well as economic power in terms of 
his interests and his interests in the post-war 
world will be international as well as local. 

To be sure, even the organized worker is 
confronted with the problem of a labor leader- 
ship which is so concerned. with settling every- 
day, mundane problems, that it has not taken 
time out to think of what labor will want and 
need in tomorrow’s world. Labor leaders spend 
so much time appearing before war labor boards 
and governmental agencies and parrying the 
attacks of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers that they have paid little attention to the 
necessity of more extensive workers’ education 
among the new workers who have flooded the 
labor market. Education, at its best, is a slow 
process and labor leaders are compelled to look 
for immediate returns. Thus it is that thousands 
of women workers, Negro workers, and workers 
who have never before been a part of the labor 
army will remain a part of the labor supply in 
the post-war world, without having either 
suffered the experience of building up a trade 
union organization or really knowing what the 
trade union has accomplished for them. 

Reactionary forces in this country are 
cognizant of this pattern and they are try- 
ing with all their might to precipitate an 
entering wedge into the labor movement to 
separate white collar workers from indus- 
trial workers on the ground that they have 
no common interests, to separate farmers 
from all workers with the same set of argu- 
ments. These were tactics which were so 
successfully used by the fascists in Europe. 

Alas, all too many of us recognize fascism 

abroad but fail to see its operations at home. 

The prejudices with which large sections of 
our country are nurtured is the deliberate and 
conscious policy of some members of the Church, 
the press, the radio, and the schools. The 
common people have the courage. They are con- 
cerned with making democracy a reality. If they 
know how this can be done they will accomplish 
it. The same cannot be said of the leadership 
which formulates our policies both at home and 
abroad! 
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By MAX NOMAD 

EVOLUTIONS are surgical operations per- 

formed without anesthetics which some- 

times benefit the grandchildren of the patient. 
¥ + x 


Spartacus failed, and so did Catline, because 
the slaves and the impecunious citizens of 
Rome could find no common ground. Two thou- 
sand years later the workers and the educated 
declassés of Russia joined hands under the 
leadership of Lenin. They won, but, alas, the 
result was Stalin. 

‘ + ‘ 

In theory an apostle of boundless freedom, 
Michzel Bakunin was in practice an advocate 
of iron discipline and dictatorial rule. The 
Father of Anarchism as a forerunner of to 
talitarian communism and fascism—such is, 
in a nutshell, the eternal conflict between man’s 
lofty thoughts and his base passions. 





To the revolutionist the politician is a confi- 
lence man swindling his constituents and out- 
= smarting his rivals. To the politician the vic- 
= torious revolutionist is a gangster holding up 
the entire country and murdering his competi- 
ors. The skeptic suspects that both are right. 


The romantic revolutionist of the past used 
to say: “Better to be dead than a slave.” His 
‘ynical counterpart of today says: “It is bet- 
ter to be a hammer than an anvil.” So the 
anvils keep on being hammered. 


i] 


A parable on the revolutionary wou'd-be dic 
tator and the mass is contained in the caption 


f a non-political cartoon that was merely in- 





tended to be funny. Says the eonvict to his 
bird in the cage: “Cheer up, Dicky, we 
getting out next week.” 
ROMANTIC French rebel wrote the fol- 
lowing lines shortlv before his exeeution: 
= love mankind for what it ought to be, but 
= I despise it for what it is.” The skeptie of 
= to: ay though no longer sentimental about 
= ‘mankind”—bows to the rebels of the vast who 
suffered for their dream, but he abhors their 
luckier successors for what they become when 
they irvive their triump! : 


Long live freedom and Russia!” shouted the 


Ht nit 


Communist students of 





THE NEW LEADER 


The “Undramatic” English People — 
A Final Note on The British Character 


His Letters to a 


Russian Named Ivan 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Dear Ivan: 

T the end of my last letter I promised to 

explain our habit of making little jokes 
about everything, our apparent frivolity, and 
our trick of making under-statements. I imagine 
that it is these characteristics of ours that 
puzzle you most, especially in wartime when 
we are fighting for our very lives. 

Now, believe me when I say that the average 
Englishman is just as serious at heart as the 
average Russian, The chief difference is one of 
manner. I admit quite freely that there is too 
much so-called “humor” in English life, and that 
frequently this “humor” is used as a kind of 
defense against reality. This, of course, applies 
more especially to the more comfortable classes. 
The workers have a humor of their own, which 
is largely ironical. They pretend to make a 
joke out of everything, including Hitler and his 
Nazis. But they do not really think that Hitler 
and the Nazis are a joke. What they do—though 
not what they say—proves that. And after all, 
it is what people do that gives us the genuine 
clue to their fundamental beliefs. 

If you are faced with something huge, menac- 
ing, terrible, and must strain every nerve to 
meet its challenge, then you can make the situa- 
tion endurable in one of two different ways. 
You can say, “Yes, this enemy is huge and 
terrible, but I am huge and I can be terrible, 
too, and I shall win.” And this is the way that 
best suits a direct and rather dramatic people. 
They build themselves up to meet the challenge. 
And this, I imagine, is your way in Russia. 

But there is the other way, and that is to 
regard the enemy through a sort of comic 
diminishing glass, scaling down the menace, and 
saying in effect: “He’s not so huge and terrible 
as he thinks he is, the fool, and I'l] deal with 
him.” So Hitler becomes “Old Nasty,” as I’ve 
heard English simple folk often say. When we 
heard the bombers coming over, they would say 
“Here’s Old Nasty again.” And this is the in- 


direct and undramatic way, which suits the 
English. 
Under-statement, carefully making things 


seem smaller and less important than they actu- 
ally are, is of course a favorite trick of ours, 
and it is one that. has puzzled and occasionally 
seriously misled all.our allies. It has two roots. 
One is a genuine dislike of self-glorification, 
part of that concern for good quiet “manners” 
I discussed in an earlier letter. The other is 
the habit, partly defensive, of giving a rather 
ironical and humorous twist to almost every 
statement. It is very common among our young 
men, with the result that it is common too in 
the fighting services. 

Among the air crews of the R.A.F., for ex- 
ample, any reference by any man to his own 
skill and prowess is severely condemned. These 
young men do not think. of themselves as 
“heroes” and are nearly always shy and uneasy 
when they are brought before the public. We 
are not, you see, a dramatic people, as I know 
to my cost, for I am a dramatist and, as you 
can easily imagine, it is very difficult making 
drama out of people who do not want to be 
dramatic, who hate—as they always say—‘to 
make a scene.” 

* * * 

T is probably true that the non-rigid English 

class structure has helped to establish among 
us a calm, unemotional manner. And _ our 
history has helped too. Men who had to go out 
and govern huge wild regions, often backed by 
very small military forces, probably found them- 


selves compelled to cultivate this particular 


Nazis invaded their country. Making a distine- 
tion between freedom and Russia showed good 
judgment. And the enthusiasm for both appar- 
ently meant that they wanted enough freedom 
for themselves to make another Russia out of 
their own country. 
* * r 

“Tt is hard to remain honest when one is 
surrounded by crooks, and it is doubly hard 
when one feels within oneself the strength to 
be crooked. This holds for individuals as well 
as nations.” These words by the German-Ital- 
ian sociologist Roberto Michels should adorn 
the Pantheon of successful rebels and empire 
builders. 





organization of professional 
said Lenin, “and we shall turn 


“Give us an 


revolutionists,” 


Russia upside down.” For the benefit of the 
professional revolutionists we have sine 
learned. 

* a» * 


The Eternal Recurrence 


“From force to injustice there is only one 
step,” says Condorcet. But what if the great 
injustices can be eliminated only by force? 

+ 

In political matters civilized man’s sense of 
right and wrong has never gone beyond that 
of the proverbial primitive savage. The re- 
spectable conservative who balked at the mass 


executions which disgraced the Russian Revo 
lution, fully approved of all the atrocities com- 


mitted in peace time by the various fascist 


The liberal professor, who denounces 
on of Sacco and Vanzetti, heartily 
And the 


regimes. 
the execut 
endorses Stalin’s purges and “trials.” 
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From a Skeptic’s Scrapheock 


ods from Bakunin. 


ri 


in turn, was full of admiration for what he 3 
‘alled “the power and vitality of the Jesuit = 
wrder” with its “absolute extinction of the = 
individual in the will of the community.” All 2 
roads lead to Rome, = 


physical extermination of 
most 


} 
t 


mans revolt a ehance of beecming union 
ganizers and labor politicians. 

In Hindu theology even the Gods are sub- 
ject to the power of th ritual And as tl 
priest is the master of the ritual, the ifer 
ence is obvious. In the Western World polit 
ical ideals ar gradually displacing the old 
divinities. But the centours of the ideal are 
vague—hence its place is taken by the oratoria 
ritual of phrases and catchwor!s. And th 
master of that ritual is the politico, it is his 


personal power that eventually takes the place 
Yugoslavia after the ultra-Leftist who opposes all existing regimes, of the deal. 


Too ii iii tii i nn a oh UU 


The founder of Bolshevism borrowed his meth- 


manner, not unlike that of the cld Roman 
tribunes and governors. (Do not forget that 
the eighteenth century, the period of England's 
greatest colonial expansion, was the time when 
ancicnt Rome was rediscovered and became the 
fashion.) 

3ut more important than this: was the in- 
fluence of the sea. The typical English manner 
is very much the sailor’s manner. The Royal 
Navy has always fought with a bravura air, 
and its great admirals like Blake and Nelson 
were famous for their superb audacity; but 
the tradition of manner and speech in the Royal 
Navy has taught its officers and men to be cool, 
imperturbable, quiet, laconic—a _ tradition, by 
the way, that has had its influence on other 
navies. It is also possible that the long enmity 
and rivalry, lasting for many centuries, between 
England and her nearest neighbor, France, had 
some influence on our national manner. In those 
days the French were regarded as excitable and 
noisy and hysterical people, and the English 
were probably determined to be a unlike them 
as possible. 

Finally, the influence of sports and games, 
for which all classes of the English have long 
had a passion, cannot be ignored. We English 
are particularly fond of games played by teams 
—football, cricket, hockey, etc—and ~when we 
have stoppcd playing them ourselves, we like 
to watch others playing them. Now the essence 
of good play in a team lies in the suppression of 
the desire for individual glory and in the culti- 
vation of an unselfish and co-operative team 
spirit. Our schoolboys—and schoolgirls too, in 
recent years—are strongly encouraged to “play 
for the side.” 

Furthermore, they are taught to play and to 
watch these games in a spirit of “good sports- 
manship,” that is, in a chivalrous spirit. And 
this particular spirit is very strong among all 
classes of the English people, and, it must be 


confessed, in the early stages of a war with 
cunning, unscrupulous, ruthless enemies like 


the Germans, the influence of the spirit. places 
the English at a disadvantage. (But finally the 
German exploitation of it so angers the ordinary 
English soldier that he fights all the better.) 

Now life it not a game, and often it is a 
marked English weakness to suppose that it is. 
Sometimes this attitude of mind encovrages the 
Englishman to close his eyes to the grimmer 
realities. ‘On the other hand, it tend to 
heighten the level of his daily conduct, teaches 
him to be scrupulously fair-minded, to co- 
operate unselfishly, to keep his word, not to lie 
and cheat, and not to be too elated by victory 
or too cast down by defeat. Incidentally, there 
is far more of this spirit among the ordinary 
English people than can be discovered in many 
of our popular newspapers, which often tend 
to overstress everything. 

It has long been a notorious fault in the 
English that they are far more interested in 


does 


finds every excuse for the judicial murders 
committed by Robespierre and by Trotsky. 

The philosophy of the reactionary “Slavo- 
philes” under the Tsarist regime was: one 
law, one church, one language. The philosophy 
of the “progressive” Bolsheviks under their 
neo-Tsarist regime is: one party, one leader 
one question. 

HRISTIANITY has been credited with the 

emancipation of the ancient slaves, even 
though Saint Paul himself, and all the Fathers 
efter him, exhorted them to obey their masters. 
Today Communism is associated with the idea 
of the “emancipation of the working class,” 
even though the workers in Russia are now 
literally attached to their plants and factories, 
just as under feudalism the serfs 
tached to the soil. 


were at 


Salvation, says the priest of all times, comes 
with the submission to my creed, Emancipa- 
tion, says the rebel of teday, comes with the 
rule of my party. 


Mussolini owed much of his wisdom to Lenin. 


The Father of Anarchism, 


Spertan philosophy of power demanded the 
strongest and 
The de- 


r st: is quo 


the 
their Helots. 


eourageous among 


mocracies of today maintain th 


»y giving the potential leaders of the poor 








these sports and games than they are in the 


arts. Before the war the popular Tory Press 
seemed to me deliberately to encourage this 
interest in sports and games and ‘to discourage 
the people from paying much attention to litera- 
ture, the drama, music and the visual arts. 
Official England too has never given the artist 
the kind of recognition he receives in) many 
other countries. English politicians rarely show 
any enthusiasm for or knowledge of the arts, 
and it has, to my mind, been a grave weakness 
of the Labor Party up to now that its leaders 
have appeared to be indifferent to this side 
of life. 


Nevertheless, the English people are. not. 6&0 
insensitive to the arts as they are, often made 
out to be. They have never ceased to be inter- 
ested in literature. And there is in England.a 
surprising amount of good amateur acting, 
playing of instruments and singing, and paint- 
ing. And during this war the demand for good 
books and plays, music and pictures, has grown 
enormously, and various organizations, some of 
them supported by the government, have come 
into existence to try to meet this new demand. 
Again, the younger people have now ,developed 
a taste for ballet. 


* * * 


NE reason why communal arts like the 

drama, symphonic music, and so forth, have 
up to this war lagged behind in England is that 
so many sections of the English people never 
realiy settle down to living a truly urban life 
znd so creating an urban civilization.; They do 
not want to live in cities, and even if they can- 
not find houses in the country, they will at least 
prefer to live in suburbs where they ‘ean have 
gardens, golf and tennis clubs, and live a kind 
of imitation country-life. Most of the people 
belong to the middle classes, and I always felt 
that this departure of theirs from the industrial 
towns produced some bad results, for it pre- 
vented many of these towns from developing 
properly and also tended to cut off these people 
from the workers, who had to remajn in’ the 
towns. But the war has changed all this. 


The war, has brought 
changes. It has jerked most of our people 
of their established routines. It has 
of different 
classes, and indeed has entirely broken down 
some class barriers, although there are still 
too many left. Our people retain many of 
their old habits but most of them are now 
far more free and spontaneous and. out- 
spoken than they used te be. And not only 
do they work much harder but I think that, 
in spite of all the wartime restrictions, they . 
make better use of such limited opportuni- 
ties as they have for enjoying themselves. 
And the younger people especially are no 
longer incurious and complacent. They are 
far more interested in the world. 


And, perhaps for the first time in their 
history, our workers are eagerly curious about 
the people of another country. And that coun- 
try, my dear Ivan, is yours. Yes, the English 
people, who greet every reference to Russia 
with cheers at any public meeting, really want 
to know all about the Russian people. So far 
as the great mass of our people is concerned, 
T can you that the foundation has al- 
ready been laid for an enduring structure of 
friendship. And, believe me, the friendship of 
the English people—the sturdy, honest, stubborn 
folk of this uneonquered island—is well worth 
having. They do not make friends easily and 
lightly, and they find it hard to express their 
feelings. But once they have given their word 
and exchanged the handelasp of true ‘comrade- 
ship, their trust and affection and fidelity will 
shine through the darkest hours. 


(And now, my dear Ivan, I must bring these 
letters to a close. I hope they have thrown some 
light on the character and outlook of the 
English people but if there is still much about 


in fact, man¥Y 
out 


thrown together members 


assure 


us that you do not understand, if there are in 
your mind important questions these letters 
have left unanswered, then if you will Jei me 


And as I write these 
great victories seems 
and I know that the 
admiration of my people for yours still grows. 
May the final victory soon and discover 
our two brave peoples ready to move forward 
torether, in the great common task of bringing 
health and security, freedom and happiness, to 
men and women everywhere on earth. 


You 


1 . ° 
know, I will try again, 
words, the sound of vour 


to be ringing in my ears, 


come 


8 sincerely 


J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
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ducation System Faces Breakdown Without Federal Aid 


Low Salaries Kee Positions 
Vacant, Negroes Suffer Most 


. By MILTON R. KONVITZ 
HEN Justice Black was a United States Senator he attempted 

to get Federal aid to States in finaneing edueation but did not 
succeed, This year Senator Thomas of Utah introduced S. 627, 2 
bill- calling for an appropriation of $360,000,000 to assist States 
in more adequately financing their systems of publie education avd 
in reducing the inequalities of educational opportunities. The bill 
was reported favorably by a sub-committee of the Committee o: 
Education and Labor, after three-day hearings last April, and i 
looked as if the bill would be passed. For once many Southern 
Senators and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People supported the same measure. 

But.Senators Langer, Republican of North Duketa, and Taft, 
Republican of Ohio, were unalterably opposed to the bill, and 
offered an amendment in the name of civil liberties which led to 
the defeat of the bill. Their stunt was a shameless piece of hypo- 
crisy, the nature of which was apparent to all concerned, but pro- 
ponents of the bill could do nothing to thwart the intentions of 





the reactionary deferders of civil liberties. The details of the 
story. are worthy of noite. 
As far back as 1929 President Hoover’s National Advisory 


Council on Education urged Federal aid to education. In 1938, 
President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Education alse urged 
this action. The American Youth Commission, headed by Owen D. 
Young, in 1938 also supported this move. Among the recommenda- 
tions in the Post-War Plan and Program of the National Resources 
Planning Board, which the President submitted to Congress, was 
one that called for Federal assistance to States in financing ade- 
quate.public school programs. 

Although, as noted, the need for such a program has been felt 
for a long time, the need has become acute during the war. During 
the school year 1942-483 there were over 189,000 public school 
teachers new to their positions, as contrasted with a turnover in 
normal years of 93,000. The States in which the turnover is great- 
est pay the lowest salaries to teachers and have the least taxing 
ability to support schools. The most conservative estimate 
sented at the hearings show that not less than 75,000 teaching 
positions wil] be vacant next school year unless schools receive 
financial aid to enable them to raise the salaries of teachers. About 
39,000 teachers joined the armed forces. Higher salaries in other 
callings attracted 37,000 teachers. 

HE Senate committee found that 40 out of every 100 teachers 

are. being paid less than $1,200 annually, and & in every 160 
are being paid less than $600; at least 10,000 teachers are being 
paid less than $300 annually. 

If these figures did not appear in an official Federal govern- 


— ment report they would be un- 
Classroom Crisis 


believable, 
e 


pre- 


The average ann tal salary of 
all rural teachers is $900. Com 
pare this figure with the aver 
age pay of Federal government 
emplovees, which is over $1,900, 
and with rage pay of 
employees in manufacturing in- 
dustries, which is $2,000, 


the AVE 





We are rapidly approach- 
ing a crisis in the classroom. 
Niggardly sums spent on 
education have driven many 
teachers into war jobs where 
pay. is higher; capable stu- 
dents have preferred other 
professions than teaching. 
The result is. as Milton R. 


over 

Many of the States cannot do 
very much to improve this sit 
uation, mainly 
that their 
seriously 
necessary expansion of Federal 
taxation. 


for the reesei 
ability is 
embarrassed 


financial 
by the 


Konvitz reveals here, a short- In order to meet this emer- 
age of about 75,000 teachers | Zeney the bill provided that 
over the country. In other | %290,000,000 be spent annually 
terms, it sndatin’ that about to assist the States until the 
3,000,000 school children are emergency is terminated. 

without teachers and have to In addition the bill appro- 
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Wadi 


. 
By MAX EASTMAN shop in the outskirts. He unlocked a side door, Plains and loitering arou 
P ° ° aitn - | * » lien , yO) > whe we a? , thi hy o 
HAT I am going to tell you is accurately true, switched on a ght, i beg rummaging my car, or thu 
2 ey y: . ag > count for a rope } took dow two back. or yoing ay , 
and you will have to believe me, for tha the cour i 1 rope. I ne, ; , 
} : ps | 1 } Suntmee Te toils ¢ new esting om helve pretty Sac. As I took n . : 
whole point of it. I had been dining tate ore! sa 
. 8 ; If nenily did. 2 “We can use this if we double it enough times,” forlornly: 
York, and discoursing, as I frequently aia, a . 
: sca ‘Roe s ; he said “ “Is there a cheap note! o 
cecline of the sympathetic virtues in our nm e€ sul / R 
: i hi eam around here? 
jammed, machine-age way of i1¢ . ae ; jFiont “ , an : rt te 
, : an ee re 7 i said E covered the 8 miles back to my car in com- Doe: mean 2 sn tO 
“We have no time for leving-kindness,” i had said. : ays . on & 
- ‘ aprative <ile? > | ae hrok time mere morning. ne ins we 
On my way home to Croton, 40 miles away. my old parative silence, i Wa roke at the time, ; ‘ ie: feos 
4 Mf } : andl i ahout hat all : ro} ‘a8 aamitted cautious! tne 
Ford engire slowed up sa enly and be gan to quack and worrie about what all this we rong to cost. ae? re oe : : 
as . : } ’ hink «] ) ) j nos ristline WS- 00 BAC you . 
like a duck. It was the first time I es j la He. T think, all of m but those 1 ling mu sag ieaicng® dtaw 
. e ‘ . ae . »} yes wee tired tol > T lax Yas, and nave to u e t se Cars 
engine quack like a duek. and I pulled up en t tachios, \ tired, It ein lived m Croton, and ae 
grass and got out. It was 2 A. M., and there wasi’t It y Git. 
a building in sight. seach ae omer 
I stepped into the read and signalled the first ca sie ies \\ 
iu 
that came by It stopped prempil nd proved to him | 1 C4 t 
be a small delivery wagon. A muscular, carl inne We'll ae Wi 
man of south Emopean extraction got out. His eyes a Pee ae , “] : F - 
gleamed and he wore fierce mustachios, and if 4he nv house.” 
situation had heer reversed, he wou certa nh ive ‘That woul | 1: foolish.’ ‘ PTT is he wi tied e 
been a bandit. ‘one: “What did we ere 
“Do you know an; tbout engines?” | aske then walk up hill 
“Bynoueh oueec id w . suring sim 
Enough, I g i wi assuring sit edo on rere tae iain Sind & ati 
Minter and elimhon wnth mv car. He start 
plici y. and ciimbead into my cal j rte ‘ ate a a ey Re ae ni hou I ard a Wa} ° } I ke ed at- my 
rine, listened to about thiee of tho ( cks nd : " REIS er ’ 
} aa ; etti h train from White Plain watch. It was 15 A. M 
+ ned kev anickly and goto ‘ ; } 1 } , oe a 
then turned the key quickly and got out. oT} j to east m norning’s werk and Well, thank you with all my hea I And 
The] nan? ae oo 99 hh snid “Vo il have t he ” - ; yee 7 
We can’t fix it,” he said. “You'll have to | sche teil ocil ua aa ‘Spine ete now how much de I ewe vou?” [ took out my wallet 
ind "hite 1. ve vou cot ha , ’ ee ee 
towed to White Plai Have you got a chain o1 that he might conceivably tow me the whol and braced myself for a disaster 
& rope: 25 mil to Croton, but I didn’t come out with it fox W ny. I wa just herping yo rut on ud with 
= “ aven't ¢ ‘ ne.” ate . “tt 
2 I haven't gota thing. seal e would think I was rich. surprise, I'm not in the ixi busine : 
= o yy 1 -¢ a. ter J lens . 1 
E He looked around at the empty landscape, Gin faati ibis fee Be te her: moith. fe I gazed at him in} 
= “IT must have something in the re, Mid eaution m steer care he pulled me along “I pness ‘d | 
= “We'll heave to : + wet 7.” . . . 1 
= We'll have te go and get il. ut abo lion hour and lodged me finally in out ( 
I climbed into his car and we drov Ton S the little parking spnee beside his st Tesus l 
White Plains and mile more to little ¢ At the p peet of spendi \ in White 0 God I we 
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he ee 3 Pe ath’ 


double up. 

The remedy for this is ob- 
vious: federal aid to educa- 
tion. But a group of re- 
actionary senators, jealous of 
“states rights” have blocked 


priated $100,000,000 annually to 


enable States to reduce inequali 


ties of educational opportuni- 


ties. Mississippi spends less 


than one-fifth per pupil of th 


TTR Ea aT TY 


Men in the News—Bolivia's President Penedanda, when he was in 
Washington, appealing for lend-lcase. Now he has fled to Chile. 


amount spent in New York per 
pupil. While eight States spend 


more than $100 per pupil, ten 


this vital federal aid. 

Milton R. Konvitz, associ- 
ate counsel of the NAACP 
and Professor of Law at New 
York University Law School 
who covers the civil liberties 
front for The New Leader, 
tells the story here. 


States spend less than $50. Some 
the States afford 


to engage adequately qualified 


of 


cannot 


teachers and principals, nor to 











provide proper buildings. 
The notion that some people in this country arbitrarily resus: 


to pay for proper education, and that they are responsible fer the 
poor showing in some States, without foundation. In 1940 the 
estimated income payments per person, 20 to 64 years of age, 


ranged from $379 in Mississippi to over $1,500 in Nevada, while 
for the Nation as a whole it was close to $1,000. In other words, 
the people in Mississippi earned about a third of the amount earned 
on an average throughout the country (including Mississippi). 
Naturally, the States with the lowest income pay the least 
for the education of its children. And the States least able to 
pay for education have the most children to be educated-—“the 
rich get richer and the poor have children.” 
AS might be 
the Negro gets 
ruling that where there are separate facilities, theu must be equal. 


there is segregation in education, 


the short end—this despite the Supreme Cour 





expected, where 





Separate echools are muivtained in 17 States and the District of 
Columbia. S. 637 cuarantees to the Negroes in these States an 
amount of funds in proportion to the number of Negroes in the 


total population of the State. It alse provide e thet theae Jim Crou 


States shall not reduce the proportion of State and local moni 
ecpended for the education of the Negro. 

This two guarantees are contained in the bill affecting the 
rights of Negroes. The way the guarantees would operate may be 


illustrated by considering Louisiana. Negroes there constitute 


about 36 per cent of the population, but thev receive only 
14 per cent of the public funds spent on edueation. Under the 
Federal bill Negro would reecive 36 per cent of the Federal allot- 
ment and the State would not be permitted to reduce its on 
contributions. 

Official spokesmen of these 17 States are on ricord as favor- 
ing the bill despite these provisions. Senator Hill of Alabama wa 
co-sponsor of the bill, and most. Southern Senators were for it 


It had the backing of the NAACP and 
But about 28 Republicans and 12 Democrats were against 
it. They were led by Senator Taft. Acting under the cloak of 
protecting the Negro, they got Senator Langer to offer an 
amendment to provide that the States shall be required 
apportion their own funds equally among the races. The trick 
worked, and the hill was killed—in the name of civil liberties. 
with the true friends of civil liberties among the victims! 
Negro groups begged the sponsors of the amendment to with- 
draw it, so that the bill might be passed, but without avail. 
As an editorial in “The Crisis” puts it: “politicians win, edu- 
cation loses.” 


ther Negro groups 


to 





ong cages is a pretty intimate affair these days, with young 
Americans you know making foreign and of 
Furope’s ereuts moving fre ely here in U.S. circles, 


headlines, many 


liberal 


The other. day, the son of a rather well-know journatist here (om 
close terms with many of the refugees) had a little sessio ith 
his high-school teacher. She had been teaching a class in Russiat 


history, and explained that Kerensky was one of the early leaders 
of the Bolshevik Revolution, later replaced by Lenin. . 


“Why, no!” the little fellow shouted. “That’s not right at all, 
ma’m. First came the February Revolution. Then came Prince 
Lvov, and Miluikov. Then came the Smolny Palace incident. And 


The teacher stood aghast at the per- 
? Who 


then came Kerensky. 
formance. “Why,” she asked, “how do you-.know all that 
told you?” 

“Who told me?” 
ander Kerensky told me! 


the young fellow snapped, “why, Alex- 
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| A Politicel Fairy Tale 
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2egent Horthy of Hungary whose re 
This picture shows them on visit to Hitler. 
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The Story of Lepke, Pegler, and Dewey 
By J. Gc. RICH In the course if Lepke’s n lerou carect e Nad al 1 person, Why, therefore, this insistence that Lepke be 
EPKE BUCHALTER is a thug and killer and Dewey se : : tut mk ae ; de, isi oe a to the tate and into the risdiction of the 
a knight in shining armor le Roo That M : weg pha: Lep jh none mt. De ae ‘ : 
full of guile and Attorney Ge ral B n i 1 eee wt heals : Pegler himseil gives the gaume awa when he states 
a janissary or myrmi lon in the rova vurt o : = — if Dewey got hold of the convict he might make him 
spenkable New De Ad 1 - I! ' . A ry - tel Hin return for an offer of clemene; 
and what have you? Ye ave a star a nt ; ie ie ve ; : i [ wonder whether all the bright scholars get the 
the one he run Mond Wed ' | ; , The shea a sie implications of this bit of argument. If Dewey got 
Westbrook Peeler. the columncer with ehro Hee f ¥ ak a Dict ha , rik hold of the convicted Lepke and promised him a re- 
the typewriter, hac been spiking h iil oction ; prieve. Lepke might be tempted to sing, and the in- 
a Jot of this brew of late. and it’s prett ‘ tuff, © es sinuation is that he has semething to squeal, some- 
g of this peticn and the reader ic cenvink t Bidd ' a ) ‘ laa co aas thing which would discredit Hillman and the Roosevelt 
won't deliver the gorilla, Lepke, to justice at the and ‘are , 1 ont nan as = am se . nee people. But is it possible that once Lepke were put 
he offieiu] exeeut er 0 xy Sta ‘ es fs r P) ae ee ‘ ay within the shadow of the electric chair he might be 
her se the Bie B t yn not t M B i an er a ; aa “a udhion’ persuaded to talk even if he had nothing to sav? Do 
ested becau ew ( ‘ f ) : sou imagine that Lepke. facing certain execution, 
ninion the New DP r ’ ¢ } H P eiheits : would hesitate to plas up to Dewey's desires or politi- 
Man i eve } R ‘ ‘ dey : ‘ , = cal ambiiions, and sing any tune that might sound 
nore afraid of m il net | P ‘ sweet to Republican ears? Remember, that the man 
Eve ur ¢ rowd 1 i P ” , . P P ; sail is uprder sentence of death. Whv. he would swear 
put their fee " ‘ ! I ¢ “ na , oe shee — F; — ign that his own de eparted grandmother hilled the 
( ! that tl nist © P ! ‘ e: m ; Pe lt ais : parson if that would save his neck! 
’ Yes, there } ; it ! it ( I } 1 ne ! Voi ; : te “5 a? oe sd it that 
ie is ae ; T) : \ Ge | | Bidd } ’ Dewer ' spate ! i , é fe man 
ae | " hey lelive Jrne é ou ! acidulous Mr 
sey padi tool Be ‘ ' I ‘ athe nuation on the subject 
ol t treet rust ‘ . é ‘ srneta oe al yp ‘ n on the frogs’ 
Govern De | le libel 
; . ; | : 
: D Mr. Dewey ltogether slimy 
. gs ‘iis i ip-o? u offer it § publie the 
sere a T 1), ; t of: the 
\ j , . 
: Ia i i ! i j 
¢ ; 
acke Se 
mone en ) } I j hiddtn 
u { 4 l f t? {malga 
. ‘ \ 1] ) ‘ i uated 
I } Dewe ted Die 
Rovuseve our t yht of 
: te ny op 
he a 
Peg of Old Dewery H 
ee RE are liberals and laber men ho have id. “Pegler i m 
o-and-so, but vou have to admi he has helped to pu ‘ ] A ee < o yé 
ri ‘ hehind the har | of-old-Dew er confined ! " red ple ity 
to “6 r eroo!} who ha nuscled into the or me ’ is gorilla 
ie i ery but he exn! ind distort ts, half-truth vd Hillma 
right lies fo smear hon ) essive trade unionist ‘ the 1 out t of- 
heart of Peglerism is slardering trade unionism g th 
If vou throw enough mud some of 1 af} here ¢ ‘ : 
smoke there must be om fire—th D re { m ence ¢ * I sh 
che 1 \ 
In th 1944 presidential campaign there iz to b rning 
throw espe Iv if th | I iY nom eactt 2 
The ening barrage has started. Ve ti I Sp \ = 
know Dewes’s office ha heen “feeding t . t I I Al) th 1 
to jet favored pets. N > r | t l le newspapers commende Hillman for this 
If the Republicans are willing to smear even one of th mn, the cleanup. The “World-Telegram” ran editorials «ine 
liberal Willkie, to block his candidacy. imagine to wi leng , i praise of Hillman for this courageous and forthright 
go to smear Roosevelt, the New Deal, and labor! Pegler be right on iob. Pegler who uses the Telly for his mother hen 
the job. ought at least get together with his own paper before 
Lut let Dewey beware! He mav be throwing a boomer — wo he deposits the racketeering door knob for an egg. 
er ta . Mr. Dewey, now Governor, was proud to accept the 
Ss Labor Party nomination for District Attorney in 1936 
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“Riding High” and Tommy Dorsey in Gala Paramount Show 
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THE DILEMMA OF LIFE 


“Lovers and Friends.” By Dodie 
Smith. Staged by Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic. Presented by Katherine 
Cornell and John C. Wilson at 
the Plymouth Theatre. 


Can a man and his wife be 
friends? Are lovers necessary? 


And must one always hate what 
one loves? Must every husband 
wear the horns of this dilemma? 

It is in most exquisitely proper 
drawing-room terms that Dodie 
Smith puts these questions. Even 





Phil Baker 





” 


Appears in “The Gangs All Here 
at the Roxy Theatre—Bill Robin- 

son and Jimmy Dorsey Band are 
? in the stage show. 





“RAVAGED EARTH" AT 
STANLEY THEATRE 


“Ravaged Earth,’ 
a! film exposing the atrocities of 
Japanese militarists in the Far 
East will start an engagement at 
the Stanley Theatre, beginning 
Christmas Day. 

“Ravaged Earth” is described 
as a warning of what could hap- 
pen here if the Japs are not 
stopped. Mark L. Moody, Ameri- 
ean business man and amateur 
photographer “shot” happenings 
in war-torn China as he saw 
them. The indisputable cinematic 
evidence he brought back with 
him is not pretty, according to 
advance reports. Mr. Moody 
used no blue pencil in putting his 
film together. He simply turned 

.his camera loose on life and death 
and came away with a picture 
which, for sheer horror, probably 
never will be equalled, 


a sensation- 





“THE GANG'S ALL HERE" 
ON ROXY SCREEN—BILL 
ROBINSON ON STAGE 


On the stage this week at the 
Roxy Theatre are Jimmy Dorsey 
and his orchestra, with lovely 
Kitty Kallen, having just com- 
pleted the new 20th Century-Fox 
film, “Four Jills in a Jeep,” and 
Bill Robinson, world-famous tap 
dancer. Also presented in the 
special show are Paul Carley, 
Ray English, Gautier’s Steeple- 
chase, Seckler and Archibald, the 
Ben Yost Singers, the Gae Foster 
Roxyettes and Paul Ash with the 
Roxy Theatre Orchestra. 

The Roxy’s holiday film fare 
is the new 20th Century-Fox 
Technicolor musical “The Gang’s 
All Here” with Alice Faye, Car- 
men Miranda, Phil Baker and 
Benny Goodman and his orches- 
tra. 








British Miners Offer Their 
Plan for Increased 
Coal Production 


Delegates from every coalfield 
in Britain attended a national con- 


‘ference recently called by the 
Mineworkers’ Federation, to put 
forward their solution to the pro- 
iblem of increasing coal produe- 


tion to meet war needs. 
All parties agreed that produc- 


tion increases depend on 


1 con- 
tinued and intense effort by the 
miners and on stepping-up the 
entry of young men to the in- 
dustry. Differences of opinion 
arise on two points—wages and 
control. 

Wages: the miners have al- 
ready won increases and a na- 
tional minimum, but now want 
an increase of the minimum by 


about 50 per cent and are 
the Government if it 
willing to 
make such 


asking 
would be 


raise coal prices to 


a minimum possible. 
Control: mines are now unde1 
a “dual control” system, with pri- 


vate enterprise operating the 
mines subject to general control 
and detailed directions from the 
central and local officers of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Powe The 
miners propose that the Gov- 
ernment take full fina:cial and 


managerial contro] equivalent to 


nationalization of the industry. 

In discussing nationalization, 
Mr. Churchill has already id 
that the Government is cor rned 
with only one questior would it 
increase present productic 

If there were clear oot ’ 
nationalization was the only way 
to win the war, the Government 
would not hesitate, he intimated, 
but, since there were wide diffe: 


ences of opinion on the subject, 
and it would be an immense job 
to undertake, “we should not be 
justified in embarking upon it 
without a general election,” 


s Week on the 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 








Stage | 


the second woman in the case in- 
sists upon divorce, and merteae 
to her, before she and Mr. Bos- 
well may enjoy the fruits of their 
mutual love-tree. For this garden 
(with its wishing trees woefully 
blasted by the Blitz before the 
Epilogue) is in fashionable Lon- 
don. How deeply familied it all 
is may be seen from the name of 
Rodney’s law-firm: Boswell, Bos- 


well, and Boswell. Asked if he 
is the “and Boswell’, Rodney 
replies “Oh no; that was my 


And the fact that 
his wife Stella once wanted to 
act (and later does again), and 
that their friend Lennie has a 
light-handed and shall I say 
light-footed way of collecting 
cads, does not in any degree de- 
tract from the eminently high- 
class tone of it all. Self-restraint 
in the face of a collapsing family- 
life;- courteous talk with the 
other woman; all that—only not 
life. Neither the lovers are lusty 
nor the friends are warm. 


grandfather.” 


One might profitably ponder 
the validity of a real-life hus- 
band and wife being linked in the 
theatre. To what extend are the 


Lunts limited by their always 
acting together? Elmer Rice 
directs his wife well; but how 


explain the writing of his most 
recent play? Most clearly, one 
would wish the Katharine Cornell 
could find a director that would 
actress has become merely and 
lift her out of herself: a great 
always Katharine Cornell. Guthrie 


McClintic knows (not feels) the 
stage business that belongs: that 


stopping of the gentleman’s foot, 
as he is about to be comfortable 
on the couch, and putting it 
properly back on the floor again; 
that chair turned so that Katha- 
rine’s words come with her back 
to the audience—how natural !— 
but the imagination that lifts the 
production with the warmth and 
the play of flame: for this one 
has long looked at his direction 
in vain. Perhens for this reason 
the work of Raymond Massey as 
Boswell is __ still Lincolnian; 
though rather as a man reciting 
a part. And possibly because 
less attention was paid to them— 


though Dodie Smith gives them 
more humorous and more human 
lines—Carol Goodner as Lennie 
and Henry Daniel as the male 
comforter are the most reward- 
ing. Don’t mistake me: Katha- 
rine Cornell and Raymond Mas- 
sey are among our stage’s best; 
for a time she bloomed as our 
brightest promise—hence the 
greater disappointment when 
they do not ripen toward that 
rich realization “Lovers and 
Friends” is a cream-puff, served 


with a golden spoon. 


Contributes 

"Real Thinking" 

To the Editor: 

From ALICE BEAL PARSONS 
In my opinion The New Leadet 

is worth all the others in its field 


put together, contributing real 
thinking in a time when there 


is all too little of the same. 





In Song Recital 


Marion Anderson, distinguished 


STRAND HOLDS GLEN GRAY | 
WILLIE HOWARD STAGE 
SHOW—FILM HOLDS ALSO 


The N. Y. Strand will hold its 
present stage show headed by 
Glen Gray and the Casa Loma 
orchestra for a 5th and final 
week starting today. Featured 
with the orchestra are Eugenie 
3aird and Tommy Morgan. As 


the Special Attraction, the Strand 
presents the radio, stage and 
screen comedian, Willie Howard, 
assisted by Al Kelly. In addition, 
the “In Person” show presents 
those sepian ‘dance stars, the 
Berry Bros. and Paul Remos and 
his Toy Boys, novelty act. 

The screen feature is the 
Warner Bros. drama, ‘Northern 
Pursuit” ste erring Errol Flynn. 


GALA HOLIDAY SHOW 
AT RKO THEATRES 

3etty Grable lends her charms 
to the new Christmas holiday 
show in “Sweet Rosie O’Grady” 
now at the RKO Manhattan, 
Bronx and Westchester Theatres, 
aecompanied by Walt Disney’s 
Technicolor production, ‘Victory 
Through Air Power” based on 


Major Alexander P.de Seversky’s 
best selling book. A musical in 
in Technicolor, “Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady” co-stars Robert Young 


with Adolphe Menjou, Reginald 
Gardiner and Virginia Gray in 
a story of the Gay 90's. On 


Christmas Eve, (Friday, Decem- 
ber 24th) all RKO Theatres will 
play special late shows. 








LAST 2 WEEKS 


MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For The BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN | West 52nd St. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. | 











Tue THEATRE Guus 
presents 


Pau. ROBESON 


in the Margaret W ebster Production 


OTHELLO 


Jose Ferrer + Uta Hacen 
Marcaret Wesster > James Mongs 


Production designed and lighted by 
Robert Edmond Jones 


44th St.W. of B’y 
Mats.Wed.&Sat. 


Shubert Thea. } 





CHERYL CRAWFORD presences 


MARY MARTIN. 
JOHN 


with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY BART 
Music by KURT WEILL 
ov by 
OGDEN 
PERELMAN & NASH 


Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 














TOWN HALL 


Tickets, 1.10, 1.65 


CARNEGIE HALL 


2.20 


ANDE 





GREAT MUSIC by GREAT ARTISTS 
Send Tickets—The Perfect Xmas 
4 HUROK prese its 


SEGOVIA 


POPULAR REQUEST PROGRAM 
2.75 at Box Office, 


MARIAN 


- . 
Assisted by Franz Rupp—Tickets $1.10 to $3.30 at Box Office 





Gift 


THURSRAY EVE., DEC. 30 


APPEARANCE 
13 St. BR. 4-9447 


FINAL 
123 W. 


MONDAY EVE., JAN. 3 


RSON 





American contralto, 
her second song recital of the season on Janu: iry ard at C arnegie si ull. 








“A MUSICAL 








HIT” 


ZUNZER, 


CUE MAGAZINI i 


Richard Rodgers presents a New Musical Adaptation of Mark Twain’s 


3} Mats. 





- A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 


By FIELDS, RODGERS & HART 


with VIVIENNE SEGAL @ DICK FORAN 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45 St. W. 
Xmas Week—Wed., 


of 8th Ave & Sat. 


Thurs. 


. Mats, 
& Sat. 


Thu rs. 








“BERGNER TRIUMPH” 


ROBERT REUD and 
PAUL CZINNER Present 


ELISABETH 


office. 


BERGNER 


“An actress éf fascination and genuine power.’ 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” 


. Should make its mark at the box 
"—Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 


‘—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


with VICTOR JORY 








5th ST., PS F Jo I. 6-596 
BOOTH THEATRE iin Scio.” Mats, Wed. and Sat. 2:40 
“Gay, laughabl d i ye o 0 o it's 
@ iM iliasure” — ANDERSON, Jour-Amer. © 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 


LYCEUM Thea. 


45th Street, 
Evenings, 





MAX GORDON presents 


The Doughgirls 


Staged by GEORG 
East of B’way. 
&:40.—Mats.: 


E Ss. KAUFMAN 
CH. 4-4256 
Wed. and Sat. 











NEW FILM MUSICAL 
CO-STARS DOROTHY 
LAMOUR-DICK POWELL 


Riding High,” all technicolor 
rhythm rodeo co-starring Dorothy 
Lamour, Dick Powell and Victor 
Moore, is the holiday screen at- 
traction at the N. Y. Paramount 
Theatre. Supplementing the 
feature is a gala in person show 
headed by Tommy Dorsey and 
his orchestra and featuring Betty 
Brewer, Teddy Walters, The Sen- 
timentalists, also the Edwards 
Sisters and Paul Regan, “Ameri- 
ca’s popular satirist,” who is an 
extra added attraction. 

The action of “Riding High,” 
which includes a hilarious chuck- 
wagon race, takes place on a 
dude ranch in Arizona. Cass 
Daley, Gil Lamb and Milt Britton 
and his band also appear. 
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Paramount's 
Xmas Show of Shows 


DOROTHY 


LAMOUR 


DICK 


POWELL 


VICTOR 


MOORE 


HIGH” 


A Paramount Pieture 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


In Person 


TOMMY 
DORSEY 


His Trombone and 


HIS ORCHESTRA 


plus 


The EdwardsSisters' 


plus 


PAUL REGAN 
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Times Square 
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‘A GUY NAMED JOE’ OPENS 
AT CAPITOL—LOU HOLTZ 
TOPS STAGE SHOW 

It’s not exposure of a military 
secret to let you in on the guess 
that the rarified atmosphere in 
and about Broadway nowadays is 
due to the trainload of glamour- 
plated movie stars in town from 


Hollywood, for the Capitol 
Theatre’s current big Holiday 
season “Stars In Person” show. 
Sharing honors on the program 
is also the World Premiere of 
MGM’s “A Guy Named Joe” 
which co-stars Spencer Tracy and 
Irene Dunne for the first time. 
In the “Stars In Person” show, 
Leo The Lion presents Kathryn 
Grayson, Lou Holtz, Richard 
Himber and three stars from 
“Girl Crazy,’—June Allyson, 
“Rags” Ragland, and Nancy 
Walker. 


MARTHA GRAHAM AND 
DANCE COMPANY 
OFFER PREMIERE 


Martha Graham returns. to 
Broadway for the first time in 
two seasons with everything 
Santa Claus might order: a pre- 
miere of her new “Deaths and 
Entrances; her first solo in 
several seasons and a special or- 
chestra. The gala return will 
be on Sunday evening, December 
26th, at 8:45 at the Forty-Sixth 
Street Theatre. Louis Horst, 
Musical Director, will conduct. 


NOEL MEADOWS TAKES 
OVER 55th PLAYHOUSE 

Noel Meadow, former 
paperman and Broadway 
ity agent who is 


news 
public 
believed to bé 
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The Ritz Bros. and Frances Lang- 


“Never a Dull Moment” 
up the Albee’s second 
the film program 
“Happy Land.” 


ford in 
make 
part of 
with 





that ilk to become a 
now operates two 
houses, 


the first of 
theatre owner, 
motion picture 

The Fifty-Fifth Street Play- 
house will be devoted to a policy 
by which unusual motion pictures, 
removed from the run-of-the-mill 
Hollywood films, will have their 
prem miere showings here. 














ROOSEVELT and CHURCHILL 


Conclude Historic War Meetings. 


Visit Pyramids and Sphynx in Egypt. 


General Eisenhower Review 


President and Prime Minister 
— President Roosevelt and 
U.S. 7th Army in Sicily. 


All-Out War Against Germany 


Bombings of Berlin 








GLOBAL WAR NEWS _ 


EMBASSY : ‘2 
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“A Guy Named Joe” 


In Person! 


KATHRYN GRAYSON 


RICHARD HIMBER Ang His Orchestra 


JUNE ALLYSON 
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C’mon Let’s 
TO 20th’s MIRACLE MUSICAL HOLIDAY SHOW! 


oe" MIRANDA 
™ BAKER 


The King of Swing 


PENNY GOODMAN ano nis orchestra 


THE GANG’S 
ALL HERE 


in Technicolor! 


with 


ALICE FAYE 


EDWARD EVERETT HORT 


EUGENE PALLETTE * CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


A 20th Century 


Plus A TOWN-TOPPING STAGE SHOW! 


JIMMY DORSEY and his Orchestra 


wit 


KITTY KALLEN 


RAY ENGLISH 
BILL ROBINSON 


STARTS 10 A.M. ROXY NOW PLAYING! \ 


7th AVE, an 


Go! 


ON * TONY DE MARCO 


-Fox Picture 


PAUL CARLEY 


and The Dancing Star of 
Stage, Screen and Radio 


d 50th ST. | 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


60th Street and 6th Avenue 


A distinguished motion picture event 
bringing together again the _ 

loved stars of “Mrs. Miniver”’ 

an exhilarating — memorable we 


GREER “WALTER 


GARSON PIDGEON 
“MADAME CURIE” 
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GREAT CHRISTMAS STAG ¥ SHOW 
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THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York Cite 
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Saturday, December 25, 1943: a 


SDF News 


NATIONAL: The National Executive Committee of the S.D.F. 
will shortly decide upon a meeting early in the new year and that 
such a meeting be enlarged by invitations to active Social Demo- 
crats in several states and representatives of allied and friendly 
organizations. . . . New England District of the Jewish Socialist 








Tammany Hall 





91, 
Union, 


Ladies Garment 
celebrated on 








Verband will hold its annual convention in Springfield, Mass., on building on Union Square 
December 25th and 26th. .. . I. Levin-Shatzkes, National Secretary merly occupied by the 

of the Verband; S. M. Levitas, Business Manager of The New Tammany. This edifice, c 
Leader; Harry Lang, of the Jewish Daily Forward, are among the structed in 1928 by the New York 


guest speakers. ... Miami, Fla., Judge Charles Solomon addressed County Democratic 


IGWU Takes over 


Officials and members of Local 
Workers 
Saturday, 
December 18, the opening of their 
new headquarters in the stately 


Sons of 
con- 


organization 


THE NEW LEADER ) 





George Kagan, Polish 
Emigre Leader, Dies 

George Kagan, one of the 
younger leaders of the Polish 
Socialist emigration, and one 
of its talented writers, died 
last week of pneumonia com- 
plications at Bloomington, Ind- 
iana, where he had gone to as- 
sume the position of Assistant 
Professor of European History 
at Indiana University. 


for- 


George Kagan, who was 38 








a capacity audience at the Workmen’s Circle Center last week at the cost Rc ver 8 million when he died, was a contrib- 
the Verband branch here is planning many activities for the season. delines, had ome F eraageoncor d last utor to Robotnisk Polski, Novy 
New York State: August Claessens will speak in Rochester, _ nee bee rong Rag tenga Put, New Europe, Journal of 
Sunday, Jan. 16th, and will probably: visit Syracuse, Buffalo and icamaseraiet and gg = Ceniral European Affairs and 
other cities during the week-end. moved the dirt inside and out other publications. 
: and have returned the building to 
NEW YORK CITY: Annual Theatre Party Thursday, Dec. 30th, its pristine state of brightness. Memorial services were held 
at the second Avenue Theatre... a new musical comedy “Pal Joe” In the magnificent and freshly Monday. Among the speakers 
4 with an all-star cast. General membership meeting of all redecorated auditorium the union were Theodore Dan, Frank 
y Women members of the S.D.F., Sat., Jan. 8th, 2 P. M., at 7 Wesi members and hundreds of friends Kingdon, Oskar Lange. 
15th Street S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated Houses, Bx.. celebrated the event with a fine | 





Elias Tartak speaks on “America as a World Power,” Monday, program of music and addresses. 
4 Jan. 3rd... . Coney Island Branch J next branch meeting Thursday Mr. Harry Greenberg, manager tered by taking full credit for the 
Jan. 6th, at 2818 bueciamree Ave., Brooklyn. . ah , elia sangeet, life of Local 91, introduced as speak- defeat of Tammany and for the 
long Socialist and devoted branch ees y, be last Friday. ; ers Mayor La Guardia, forme) creation of the present state of 
Upper West Side Branch meets Tues . 11th, at Dr. Berlin’s Mayor James J. Walker, Fred- affairs which permits a_ trade 





home... . Algernon Lee answers quest! ions on current issues over 
} Radio Station WEVD Saturday 9:45 P. M. 
Banquet in honor of Harry vera active Social Democrat, on Satur- 
day, Jan. 29th, at Schor’s Restaurant, 123 Ave. N.Y. Cy... 
Women’s Committee Workshop f for the manufacture of clothes for 
United Nations War Sufferers, open daily from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M 
from Monday through Thursday, and on Wednesday evenings 
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many Hall regime—giving 
emphasis to the fact that it 
with the support of the Hal 
Al. Smith and Senator 
gave the impulse to the 
phases of the New Deal. 


took 
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and Luigi 
First Vice-President of 
Walkei 
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special 
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Wagner 
first 
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move into a structure 
great political organi- 
) longer able to main- 


union to 
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and addresses, the 


program of music 
persons present 
was tour through 


made an inspection 


the beautiful and commodious of- 
tices and the various rooms which 
educational 
Local 91. 


will now house the 
and social activities of 





ONE DOLLAR 


PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 


An Outstanding Opera Concert. PROTECT YOUR HOME 


| at the METROPOLITAN OPERA HOL* © We Are the Only Co-operative 


H Fire Insurance Society Owned 
| SUNDAY, DECEMBER 26th, 8:30 P. Ma. and Operated by > a 
| . : , 3 Since 1872 


The following singers will participate: 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 


THELMA ALTMAN HERBERT JOHNSON : 
NADINE CONNER JAMES MELTON WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


ELEONORE STEBER LUDWICO OLIVIERO 
CHRISTINE JOHNSON MORTIAL SINGER SOCIETY, Inc. 
A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 


JOHN BAKER FRACISCO VALENTINO 
worth of insurance is required. 


Excerpts from the Ope sie Faust, This deposit is returnable whenever 
member withdraws. 
For further information 


apply to the Main Office 


ing to Economics, Politics, Labor and Socialism. 


We specialize 


in the Literature of Economics and Social History. 
Write to LEON KRAMER, 19 W. 8th St., New York, N. Y. 
. 














“*Pagliacci,”’ “Carmen” 





The entire Metropolitan Ballet will render a ’ 
special performance of The Dance of the Hours. 

















7] ; tka sata if oe 227 EAST 84th STREET 
Mak The profits will be donated to Camp Eden New York City 
Make your reservations now: Camp Eden, 175 East Mroadway, elephone RE 4-2432 
New York — Ph. yne: GRamercy 5-7994 I asia gent 


Ask for booklet L 62. 
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Trade Union Training Course 


For the Winter Term beginning January 3rd, 1944 


Designed to meet the day-to-day needs of active workers in the Labor Movement. 
A service to Labor uniens which have no educational facilities of their own. 


Courses 


| The War and Labor's Economic Position............ 
| A Century of American Labor 
Instructors: JACK BARBASH, Principal Leber Economist, WPB 

DAVID J. SAPOSS, Chief Economie Advisor, Labor Division, W.B.P. 


Monday Evenings, Jan. 3—24 



































ee ne OE TIO 5. ois so 0s sais ev eeeadsectes Monday Eveuirgs, Jan. 31—Feb. 7 
Instructor: DANIEL BELL, managing editor, The New Leader 
ee es re eee Monday Evenings, Feb. 14—Mar. 13 
Instructor: DAVID I. ASHE, atterney for many A. F. of L. unions 
The Technique of Union Organization............... Monday Evenings, April 10-24 
Instructor: IRVING ABRAMSON, Pres., N. J. State CIO chairman, CIO War 
Relief 
The Problems of Union Administration ............ Meaday Evenings, May 8-June § 
Instructor: NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, Secretary-Treasurer, Dress Joint 
Board, ILGWU 
ee ' Monday Evenings, Jan. 3-Feb. 28 
I 2 Ward 5 isis athe Keev-¥d Wek Hs. ERROR Monday Evenings, Mar. 6—April 3 
Instructor: AUGUST CLASSENS, author, Booklet "Race Prejudice” 

Meetings, How to Conduct Them ................... Mondays, March 20—April 10 
EE re eT ee ee err ere April 17—June 19 
) Instructor: REBECCA JARVIS, former educational director, Women's Trade 
Union League 
I RS ere eg oe I ee Monday Evenings, June 5—12 






} Instructors: MARX LEWIS, Executive Vice- President, United Hat, Cap and 
} Millinery Workers, A. F. of L. 

/ LAWRENCE ROGIN, educational 
{ Union, CIO 


director, Textile Workers 










Two Conferences 


The Attack on Labor: 


Labor's Case Before the Public 


Jemes B. Carey, J. Raymond Walsh, Max Danish, Dr. Abba P. Lerner, 
Henry wiayer, Prof. Adolf F. Sturmthal, J. Metcalfe Walling, Frank 
Crosswaith, John Green, Julius Hochman, James Meyers, Brodus Mit- 
chell, Philip Pearl, George Baldanzi, Walter P. Reuther, and others. 


(Dates to Be Announced) 
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nformation write 


Rand School of Social Science 


7 East 15th St., New York 3 ALgonquin 4-3094 - 5-6 

















The Shrill Liberalism 


(Continued from Page Three) 
he assures us has rarely failed, does not seem to 
operate at its highest skill where Russia is con- 
cerned. Even when Stalin had concluded . his 
non-aggression pact with Hitler, Grafton, to 
judge from the selections given here, found little 
to say about the fate of the little man under the 
Stalin dictatorship, or the totalitarian ease with 
which the Kremlin tyrant moved his country into 


a pact with Fascism. 


In making selections which cover four years. 
Grafton has taken chance on the fact that 
events might catch up with him. The things 
about which he becomes most excited have a 
tendency to straighten out in the way he indi- 
cates—and to bring a host of new and greater 
problems. Thus, he devoted months of impas- 


sioned columns to calling for American entrance 
into the war, although it appears likely that such 
participation was inevitable. The same energy 
has been put into the campaign to get full re- 
cognition for De Gaulle. It transpires that De 
Gaulle is about to receive the full Allied blessing 
which will make his status equal that of Giraud. 
An instinct that operates to see fundamental 
differences between these two is subtle, but it 
is not one in which it is possible to place one’s 
fondest opes 

Gratfton’s instinct has guided him to write oc 
casional columns that give the reader the effect 


of a quick emotional release of distaste for some 





current governmental stupidity, but it is also 
one whose range is limited to being just a few 
nontl il of official policy But in our revolu 
onary age represents the ultimate 





Communist Refugee 
Committee Seeks to Join 
National War Fund 


The 


Communist 


Committee, a 
attempting 


Refugee 


currently 


Anti-F 
outfit, is 


Joint ascist 


led 


to bring pressure to bear on officials of the Na 
tional War Fund order to gain membership 
in it. 

Joseph R. Davies is chairman of the War 
Relief Control Board. before which the applica 
tion of the Communist relief agency is pending 
He is the ex-Aml sador to the Soviet Union 
who wrote Mission to Moscow. 

If the Joint-Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
should be accepted as a member, each of the 
35,000,000 donors to the National War Fund 


something on a pro rata 
organization. 


contributing 
Communist-controlled 


would be 
basis to a 


The National War Fund has been non-partisan 
and non-political, and this has added to its 
prestige in its latest drive for $125,000,000. To 
lend this prestige to a C.P.-organized agency 


would tend to destroy public confidence, and 
bona fide relief agencies would suffer 

The rN of the Joint Committee, Dr. 
Edward Barsky, has long been a fellow-traveler, 
lending sup a to many Communist fronts. He 
will confer with Joseph Davies and Charles P 
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John A. Fitch, 


WHEN NATURE FORGETS... 


X-LAX 
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The WA ive 


Vv not too strong! 
Vv not too mild! 
V it’s just right! 
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Page Seven 


On The Race Relations Crisis 


Good citizens agree that they want to use 
their wisdom to prevent repeated race riots 


foresight in 
no battles 


throughout the country, to 
creating the atmosphere in 
betwee n races can occur. 
Unfortunately, many Americans of good will 
think they have used all wisdom and foresight 
and have done their full duty when they serve 
on inter-racial committees that work on improv- 
ing and recreational facilities for 
N and decreasing job discrimination. 
Necessary and important as such work is, it 
does not strike at the root of the problem. 
Neither does it convey to American Negroes 


use 
which 


ort 


housing 






eroes 


the assurance of essential good faith which 
would sharply decrease the danger of further 
race riots. What would give this assurance? 


Bishop Francis J. Haas, former Chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, writing in the August, 1943 American 
Federationist, suggests an answer: 
“In commenting on the (Detroit) 
editor of the Michigan Chronicle 
that there was absolutely no trouble 


rioting, the 
pointed out 
among the 


Negro and white families living in the same 
block, in some cases, next to each other. Then 
this editor, a Negro, added, 

“*You wo ldn’t hurt your neighbors. You 


know them and they know you.’ 

“Here is a text that might well be pondered 
by all of us who consider ourselves responsible 
citizens and who have anything to do with the 
responsible institutions of the state, the church, 
business and labor. ... We must exalt the ideal 
of ‘togetherness” in the place of separateness 
and division... .” 


} 


But discrimination by the dominant white 
community, not “togetherness,” has been the 
almost universal pattern. This includes segre- 
gation of the Negro in the white man’s thinking, 
which makes it almost impossible for him to 
treat his Negro fellow citizen as an individual 
m true merit. Frustration of those suffering 
the insult of segregation and discrimination in 
employment, housing, the armed forces, and in 
political, economic and religious life 
begets hatred and bitterness. 

Negro Americans 


social, 


are outraged by segrega- 
tion in our armed forces, where the gulf be- 
tween professed war aims and their application 
to hundreds of thousands of Negro soldiers is 
so great as to make a mockery of the Four 
This policy of segregation proves an 
surmountable barrier to true happiness or 
human decency. It torments the Negro 
daily a dagger whose point is al- 
in the 
Open wide the doors of 
chools, all unions, all 
inesses to 


Fi eC doms 


even 
like 
flesh. 


people 
ways 
all churches, all 
fraternal bodies and all 
every and 
by playing and worshipping to- 
, day by day, can you wipe out the mis- 
dings which are fertile soil for 
Unite Negro and white schools, churches 
institutions so that together you may 
the social and_ political 
people everywhere. 

build a 
liberty and ji 
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the committee 


Dr. Mary E. 
J. MaecCracken. Thereupon 


reorganized and adopted the new 


name, with the same chairman and secretary. 
When it became apparent that its political 
complexic remained Communist, there were 


Gaetano 
Thomas 


those of 
and R. J. 


iations, such as 


Clare Booth Luce, 


more resig? 


Salvemini, 


Of course the Communist Party and its Daily 
Worker have consistently supported the Joint 
Anti-F ascist Committee, and leading Commu- 


nists have spoken at its affairs. 
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man his henchmen are now trying to smear 
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The Fateful Worus of Marshal Smuts 


O public utterance of recent times deserves 
than the 
Christian 
indefinite 


attention and study 
pronouncement of Field Marshal Jan 
Smuts predicting a power vacuum of 
duration in Europe and sugessting that Great 
Britain fortify itself agairs. th’ ituation by 
absorbing into the British 
“smaller democracies in Western Europe.” Smuts 
was. not speaking in an official capacity. 
is one of the senior statesmen of the British Em- 
pire and is very far from being a man who speaks 
lightly and irresponsibly. At the very least his 
speech must be considered a serious trial balloon. 
Smuts spoke with a blunt clarity that is 
usually conspicuously lacking in official state- 
ments. Three of the five European great pow- 
ers will have ceased to exist, according to his 
conception. “France has gone, and if ever she 
returns it will be a hard and a long upward 
pull for her to emerge again. ... France has 
gone and will be gone, in our day and per- 
haps for many a day.” 

As for Italy, it “has completely disappeared 
and may never be a great pow?r again.” Germany 
also, according to Smuts, wil] “disappear’—a 
vague and somewhat ominous term. “The old 
Bismarckian Germany may perhaps never rise 
again.” This would seem to be a hint at partition 
and dismemberment. “After the smash that will 
follow this war Germany will be written off the 
slate in Europe for long, long years, and after 
that a new world may have arisen.” 


« + + 


more careful 


OLITICS, like nature, abhors a vacuum. The 
Soviet Union is automatically, if indirectly, 
the beneficiary of the sentence of doom which 
Smuts pronounces on Great Britain’s ally, France, 
and on the enemy powers, Germany and Italy. 
The veteran statesman is astute enough to see 
this point and to emphasize it, not altogether, one 
suspects, with glowing enthusiasm. : 
“Russia is the new colossus on the Euro- 
pean continent. With the others down 
and out and herself the mistress of the con- 
tinent, her power will not only be great on 
that account, but it will be still greater be- 
eause the Japanese Empire will also have 
gone the way of all flesh. You will have Rus- 
sia in a position which no country has ever 
occupied in the history of Europe.” 
This line of thinking logically leads Smuts to 


Commonwealth the 


But he 


the primary principle of OGPU jurisprudence. 


UT the Smuts proposals contain in themselves 

such grave and obvious defects that the need 
for an alternative feasible better scheme of world 
organization is obvious and imperative. Indeed 
it may turn out that the principal service which 
Marshal Smuts has rendered by speaking so 
bluntly about probabilities which are usually 
veiled in discreet double-talk will be to focus 
public attention in the democracies on the need 
for a better alternaiive. 

Canadian public opinion is already worried at 
the prospect of the enlargement of the predomi- 
nantly English-speaking Commonwealth by the 
addition of non-British countries under circum- 
stances that suggest a competition in spheres of 
influence with the Soviet Union. The French 
Canadians of Quebec resent the slighting dismis- 
sal of France. The British Commonwealth, as 
distinguished from India and other parts of the 
Empire, is a natural association of free peoples, 
held together by common bonds of language and 
history. Its character would be radically changed 
by the inclusion of European continental powers. 

The Smuts pronouncement is even more alarm- 
ing from the standpoint of good Europeans. Eu- 
rope has, of course, been gravely weakened and 
desolated by this second great war within a gen- 
eration. But at a time when the colonial system 
in Asia, even in Africa, is showing visible cracks 
under the newly aroused racial and national con- 
sciousness of Asiatic and African peoples, is it 
either desirable or probable that this old con- 
tinent, with its many treasures of civilization, 
could be administered as a colonial area under an 
uneasy condominium of the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain? 

I think such am experiment, soon or late, would 
end in a disastrous fiasco. Either Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union would clash over some dis- 
puted territory or the peoples of Europe, hard as 
it may be to believe under present circumstances, 
would make common front against this alien 
domination, however benevolently it might be de- 
signed and exercised. The last word about the 
future of Europe has not been said and could 
not be said in capitals outside of Europe, in Mos- 
cow. Cairo and Teheran. 

What is the alternative to the Smuts’ scheme 
of super-power politics? One could briefly 
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Merry Christmas? 


HE usual job of The New Leader is to 

punch, holes in bunk. Our theory is that 
it is a good thing to see clearly what is before 
our eyes. You can’t make the world better by 
kidding yourself into the notion that it is good, 
We have, therefore, kept strumming on the 
fact that the Atlantic Charter is thus far only 
a euphonious collection of words outlining an 
alluring picture. What we see immediately be- 
fore us—despite the bright promises of con- 
ferences held at Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran— 
is the danger of a new and bigger sort of 
imperialism. 

But this is—or may be—only the short-term 
prospect. In the middie distance there are 
other possibilities, and this Christmas season 
seems the right time to point them out. The 
war will be long and tough, but we are win- 
ning it. Fascism in control of the military 
might of great states will be conquered. With- 
in a year or two the way to a better life will 
be cleared of that particular obstacle. 

This will not put an end to oppression and 
exploitation. Unless all observable signs fail, 
we shal! enter upon a new balance-of-powe1 
period, Britain, Russia and the United States 
will have the continents and islands and oceans 


or May meun-—a new sort of British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The United States is not imperialistic in the 
commonly accepted military and political sense. 
But our. drive for industrial and commercial 
dominance is one of the strongest imperialist 
impulses in the world. Right now our lords of 
finance and industry sit close to the centers of 
power where plans for the future are being 
drawn up. If we have in the near future a 
reactionary administration in Washington, the 
hold of super-capitalism will be riveted tighter 
than ever before. But we have had the New 
Deal. No reactionaries can ever undo what has 
been done. The American labor movement can- 
not be liquidated. Our people are not sympa- 
thetic with imperialism, We shall find ways of 
breaking through whatever financial and in- 
dustrial arrangements hold us down and hold 
us back. The expanding power of democratic 
forces will mean a live-and-let-live policy to- 
ward the rest of the world. 

Russia, the third member of the Big Three, 
is completely regimented. Right now there is 
no possibility of any internal movement to 
modify its nationalistic and imperialistic pol- 
icy. But at the end of this war there probably 








Courtesy of Seamen and Justice 


can not be forced back into the position of 
stupid peasants with their interests ringed 
round by the borders of their tiny bits of land. 
They, too, live under a dictatorship and have 
been promised a democratic constitution, Soon 
or late they will be able to put power behind 
the demand that promises be fulfilled. 

India has been promised freedom after the 
war. There are many evidences to show that 
the people of England want that promise kept. 
So much has happened during this war that it 
must be kept. The attempt to force the peoples 
on the great islands of the Pacific back into 
the old imperialist mold cannot long succeed. 
We shall have imperialism after the ‘war, but 
so far as the colored races are concerned it 
must not be the old sort of imperialism. 

Even Europe is not hopeless. For varying 
periods sections of it will be oceupied and con- 
trolled by the victorious great powers. There 
will be little opportunity for the sort of revo- 
lutionary changes which followed the last wary 
gut great populations eannot be forever held 
down. Some lessons must have been learned. 
The shifting cf masses of people has had its 
effect. The continental organizing of industry 





has implications which cannot be evaded, Out 
of the horrors of a common fate the nations 
of that old continent may rise with a demand 
for security which can find its guarantees only 
in a greater degree of unity. 

Winston Churchill said that he had not be- 
come the King’s First Minister in order to pre- 
side at the dissolution of the Empire. Amer- 
ican capitalists are rapidly planning for greater 
wealth to be wrung from world trade. The 
Stalin government is staking out its claims for 
eontrol of a great part of the earth. But in 
the world as it exists in the middle part of the 
twentieth cenury the old imperialism, the old 
sort of capitalism and the old-fashioned kind 
of control of nation by nation will—in the long 
run—simply not work, 

Except for the winning of the war, the im- 
mediate outlook for mankind is not bright. But 
beyond the darkness there is light. Spring— 
after all—is coming. 


the anxious reflection that the future of the world 
will be in the hands of a trinity of powers, the 
United States, the Soviet Union and “this island, 
the heart of the Empire and the Commonwealth, 
weak in her European resources in comparison 
with the vast resources of the other two. An 
unequal partnership, I am afraid.” 

He then proposes that the unfavorable distri- 
bution and balance of power, from the British 
standpoint, should be redressed, at least in part, 
by ‘drawing the smaller democracies of Western 
Europe closely into the British orbit. 

“Should there not be closer union between 
us?” he asks. “Should we not cease, as Great 
Britain, to be an island? Should we not work 
intimately together with these small democ- 
racies in Western Erope which, by them- 
selves, may be lost as they are lost today and 
as they may be lost again? They (the 
small democracies) have learned the lesson 
that, standing by themselves on the continent, 
dominated by one or other great power—as 
will be the future position—they are lost. 
Surely they must feel that their place is with 
this member of the trinity, their way of life 
is with Great Britain, their outlook and their 
future are with Great Britain and the world- 
wide British system.” 

Now if one thinks in terms of unlimited power 
politics there is a good deal of iron logic in the 
suggestions of Marshal Smuts. If the objective 
of the war is to create a pulverized Europe and 


will be demands upon the government. The 
soldiers in the Red Army and the people at 
sacrifices. They 


tied up tighter than they ever were before. 
Production, trade, transport will be managed 
in accord with global agreements. All the em- 
pires that have been will look parochial in com- 
parison with the wide-ranging controls that 
will keep life in motion and hold it in check. 

And yet and yet millions of men 
have heard the beautiful words of the charter. 
Hopes have been raised. If air lines and in- 
vestments are global, so are dreams. In the 
end power resides in the masses of men rather 
than in marshals and ministers. 


summarize it by suggesting as a goal the 
resurrection of Europe, not its burial. How 
this idea, far from easy realization, might 
conceivably be implemented will be a subject 
to which I shall return in next week’s col- 
umn. In this connection I shall discuss the 
very interesting little book, “Germany: To 
Be or Not To Be?”, by the exiled Social Dem- 
ocrats, Gerhart Seger and Siegfried K. Marck, 
which has just been issued by the Rand 
School Press. Because, for political, economic 


home have made incredible 
have held on through dark bitter years 
buoyed up by the promise of socialism. If the 
war is followed by a long period of peace, 
they will inevitably demand something ditfer- 
ent, something better. Their democratic (pa- 
per) constitution cannot forever be held in 
abeyance. A government that talks socialism 
and practices tyranny cannot forever endure— 
and geographical reasons, Germany lies at although it has already broken all records in the 
the heart of any workable scheme of Euro- In all the dominions of Great Britain there history of dictatorships., 
pean renovation. are powerful labor movements for China is the most populous country in the 
: ‘ ' power. In two of them labor parties are al- have been .pro- 
ready in power. In five years or ten there 
may be labor goyernments throughout the 
dominions. This will not mean a new heaven 
and a new earth. The new governments, fac- 
ing the same economic problems as the old, 
may parallel old policies. But it will mean 


and 


bidding 
world, and its great masses 
foundly wakened by six years of war, An un- 
precedented degree of unity has been: forced 
upon them. Great populations have been 
shifted from region to region. Millions are 
serving in the national forces. They have been 
given national views and national hopes. They 


New Political Lines Among Russians 

N interesting line of cleavage, paradoxical at 

first sight and yet deeply logical, is appearing 
among the Russians in this country. On the issue 
of wishing to see Hitler beaten and Russia freed 
from foreign invaders all Russians, a negligible 
handful of fascist sympathizers excepted, are 
united. But the more reactionary a Russian is 
hy social background and temperament the more 
likely he is to give unconditional endorsement to 
Stalin’s policies and especially to his annexation- 
ist territorial aims. 

The pre-war landlord or Imperial Army officer 
is often the most vociferous Stalinite patriot, ac- 
a puiverized East Asia, with a Stalinite Soviet cepting anything the Soviet dictator demands with 
Union as the predominant power factor in each the same uncritical enthusiasm with which he 
continent, a very grim and bleak era will follow once sang “God Save the Tsar.” It is the repre- 
the cessation of actual fighting. sentatives of the democratic socialist intelligent- 

In such a state of affairs there would be much — sia, who, in their great majority, maintain their 
to be said for the Smuts plan of rescuing as much — evitieal attitude toward Stalin’s totalitarian meth- 
of the continent as possible from totalitarian Red od and uphold the rights of the smaller peoples 
on Russia’s frontiers to self-determination. This 
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one sense a front for various Re- 


ee a Why They Fear the Soldiers 
Reader Protests Criticism of Vote 
4/ e 4/ visionists, if not for the Revision- 

Emergency Committee for Jews ist organization of the United 


motive of the “Emergency Com- 
mittee” which is in more than 


From WALTER J. MILLARD 
States, is a noble one. But not its 


To the Editor: 
In your lead editorial on Dec. 
actions. What is the sense in 
raising huge sums of money 


Perhaps there is too much dis- llth you said: “It has become 
agreement on policy amonyst the i ; 
Jewish people—perhaps too many through advertisements in news- 


From Arthur Rosenberg 
To the Editor: 


clear that a lot of politicians are 
afraid of the soldier vote.” In 


hegemony. The Belgians, the Dutch, the peoples 
matter, are 


of Scandinavia, the Finns, for that 
far closer to British than to Soviet practices in 
all matters affecting political and civil 


liberty. 
They prefer habeas corpus to “habeas cadaver,” 


is a natural line of cleavage. For Stalin 


achieved absolutism to a degree that makes Ivan 


the Terrible, Peter the Great and Nicholas 1 


seem fumbling amateurs in this field. 


has 





| Japanese Home Front in Crisis | 


Japanese 
where the population has recently been 


Japan's war economy, which has been organ- 
ized on Nazi lines since 1940, has proved a 
failure, with the result that a radical reorienta- 
tion . has Manchestes 
Guardian reports. 

A decree dated 
private industrialists and landowners a greut 
deal if not all of the freedom they 
before the Japanese army took over the direc 
tion of activities, the English news 
paper reveals, 


been necessary, the 


September 20 restored to 


possessed 


economic 


Army Seizes Power 

Prior to this change, Japan’s indu 
was completely dominated by 
dustrial concerns, the owners of 
tended their influence over all the 
territories as When the political 
which were completely subservient to 
were dissolved in 


occupied 
well. partics, 
the great 
private industrial monopolies, 
1940, the army 
dustries and took over a 
plants, paying very little 
As the owners and managers of the 

dustrial trusts could put up no active r 
they continued to act as managers and 
advisers, but their half 
war effort resulted in 

laws and f the 
were not carried out a) 

for both men and women which 
for wal 


seized power over thc 


large number 
compensation f 
great in 
Sistance, 
economic 


-hearted support 


efficiency. 


military go 


lessened 
orders 
d despite working 
were the 
possible, production purposes 
be sufficiently increased. 

Still worse was situation on the 
food front. Laws required that every 
inch of soil be used for growing food, whi 
had to be delivered to the government at 
prices. But laws were widel; 
and the farmers proved reluctant to sell 
prescribed prices. Though there is no 
lack of food, the opposition of the farmers has 


iomesti 


Valliavdit 


these disobeved, 


actua 


created a drastic shortage in the 
cities, 
hungry. Transport difficulties 


going 


ggravated the situation. 


storing the former freedom of 
dustrialists and farmers, will result in increased 
production or not, the Manchester Guardian 


states. 


Japanese Empire Self-Sufficient 

Looking beyond the domestic front, the Japa- 
ese empire, as it has been since Pearl Harbor 
and the acquisition of new territories which 
‘ollowed, is rich in raw materials, in industrial 
equipment and in labor supply. 

The occupation § of coastal 
brought important industrial plants and equip- 
ment under Japan’s domination. She acquired 
ship-vards in China and the Netherlands 
shipbuilding industry is 
areas she possesses 


China’s area 


great 
Indies, and her own 
well developed. In all these 
large reservoirs of manpower and of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor. Japan and her empire now 
have a population of 300 million, only a fourth 

* which live in Japan. Japan has been able to 
harness the subject peoples and induce them to 


production everywhere. 


A Weak Spot 


Yet there is a 


nomy which 


ncrease 


wat 
with 


weak Japan’s 


Co threatens empire 


war ec with paralysis. 


whict 


collapse and hcr 
‘he raw materials ndispensable to 
her war industries must | 7 ruvht from over- 
listances of from 500 to 3,000 miles. 


ly devendent on her 


eas, over 

Japan is therefore ent 
mtrol of the seas. Her principal sea line is 
m Jupan to Singapore 
ind Batavia through the China Seas, 


that which stretches fro 


further 


It remains to be seen whether the concessions 
recently made to industry and agriculture,, re- 
action of in- 


It would seem that your Mr. 
Murray Everett could find better 
things to do than to join the 
chorus of “Hush, Hush Jews” and 
take time out to attack the Emer- 
gency Committee to Save the 
Jews of Europe. I happen to be 
one of the “grotesque combina- 
tion” which they have assembled 
on this committee. I also happen 
to be one greatly interested in 
The New Leader and was a mem- 
ber of its board for many years. 
I am not a revisionist. My inter- 
est in Zionism is new. This is 
true of most of the members of 
the committee—-but not of the 
directing organization. 


Jews have a horror of the type 
of militancy for which certain ele- 
ments of this committee stand. 
Surely, The New Leader has 
no horror of being “repudiated by 
every established organization.” 

I believe it would be finer and 
more in keeping with the tradi- 
tion of The New Leader to extend 
a helping hand to this committee 
rather than a condemning criti- 
cism. [ am quite certain that al) 
who praise The New Veader d 
not agree with it in all its poli- 
to intrigues—*He 

you without sin 

first stone. 


cies, and as 
who is among 
let him cast the 


“ . - 


papers if this money is only spent 
on more advertising? How much 
of the money raised by the 
“Emergency Committee” has ac- 
tually been spent for rescue pur- 
Other Jewish organisa- 
tions may publicise their activi- 
ties but they certainly contribute 
towards the rescue of Jews from 
physical extermination. And why 
this arrogance? Why assume that 
anyone who does not agree with 
the Revisionists believes in a 
hush-hush policy? 

The questions, then, is not in 
notive but in method. The New 
Leader believes that not enough 
has been done to rescue the Jew- 
ish people from total extermina- 


poses? 


The National Municipal Review 
for December there is a note that 
goes to show that there is some 
justification for this teeth-chat- 
tering. The Review tells a little 
recent and intimate history: “In 
New Jersey, for example, when 
the voters approved the idea of 
revising the state’s century-old 
ecnstitution by a margin of 3 to 
2, the men in uniform voting by 
mail approved the proposition 
FOUR TO ONE. Even in Hud- 
son County, which Boss Hague 
holds in the hollow of his hand, 
the soldier vcte was 2 to 1 in 
favor, while the Hudson voters as 


a whole were three to one 


It is true that perhaps a 
majority of the hard workers on 
this committee who were previ- 
ously associated with the Jewish 
Army Committee are revisionists. 
So what? They have succeeded 
in stirring up an interest in a 
necessary job—an immediate job. 
They succeeded in getting 
the cooperation of educational 
labor leaders and re- 
hardly one of whom 

much revi- 


There 


have ; 
first 
leaders—of power 
actionaries, 
is a Zionist 
sionist, 
Jews are being slaughtered by 
plan and I have small respect for 
persons whether they be individu- 


less a tee” but 


These 


als or committees who take time h 


out to point an accusing finger 
and to irrelevant criticism 
against individuals in a 


necessary a 


voice 
group mittee” 
attempting to do as 
job as t committee is working 
on. 

Person: 
man” ar 
I have 
-ertair 
although I may 
of Hooy and Hearst and though 
I may have been a co-worker with 
Alfange, Rogers and Thackery, 
all differences are forgotten in 
the task before us 


“ves 


lly, I 


1 am not a 
1 within the 


committee 
criticisms of 
whole 


oiced my 
nings—but as a 


tant” 


are many 
Jewish organizations in thiscoun- we 
try which 
work of bringing to the attention 
of the American people the suf- cca am 
ferings of the millions of Jews in 

Nazi-invaded 
day 
not as dramatically per- 


‘New Leader 


t 
haps as the “Emergency Commit- 


effective ly. 

The New 
supported fully and will continue 
to support. 
has never 

policy on this question. Our main 
criticism of the “Emergency Com- 
is 

responsible. 
Jews groaning in Hitler’s ghettos 
and liquidation camps is too great 
and profound to make it a matte? 
of high pressure publicity. 

Mr. Rosenberg believes that the 
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